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Performance may 
base further funding 


By Kathleen Pizzo 


California’s public universi- 
ties may soon see an alterna- 
tive method of state funding 
based on student performance 
rather than enrollment totals. 


funds the CSU based on enroll- 
ment targets for the system, and 
the chancellor’s office funds in- 
dividual campuses on the basis 
of an annualized target amount 
of full time students. 

The total budget is then based 


Twenty-five other states, in- 
cluding Arizona and Nevada, 
have transitioned from an en- 
rollment-based funding model 
to a performance-based fund- 
ing model in recent years. 

Senior Vice President of 
Planning, Enrollment Manage- 
ment and Student Affairs Lori 
Varlotta said in her spring 2014 
presentation California state 
entities have been considering 
a switch as well. 

The new model, if imple- 
mented, may base its funding 
on metrics like affordability, 
efficiency, timely completion 
of degree, graduation rates and 
ease of transfer. 

According to Varlotta’s pre- 
sentation if California moves 
in that direction, both the Cali- 
fornia State University and 
Sacramento State have pro- 


_ grams such as advising and the 


Graduation Initiative that could 
“move the needle forward.” 
The current model, while 
providing incentives for col- 
leges to enroll students by bas- 
ing its funding on the number 
of attendees, does not neces- 
sarily provide incentives for 
universities to help students 


on what the CSU provides and 
tuition. If the university ex- 
ceeds its full-time student tar- 
get or is short, there may be 
adjustments to the CSU budget. 

The states that have aban- 
doned the _ enrollment-based 
model now have a funding for- 
mula in place that distributes 
money to its public universities 
based on varying performance 
indicators like retention and the 
number of degrees awarded. 

According to the Center for 
American Progress, following 
a national shift towards ensur- 
ing students complete their 
degrees, “performance-based 
funding is a necessary step to- 
ward aligning the objectives of 
state and institutional leaders, 
while ensuring that states are 
investing their limited funds 
wisely and productively.” 

One of the first states to in- 
corporate this new approach is 
Pennsylvania, which has since 
seen a 10-percent increase in 
completion rates. 

Although this model is ideal 
for increasing graduation rates, 
there are schools within the 
CSU that provide support for 
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complete the degree program. 
Sheree Meyer, associate 
dean for undergraduate studies, 


many students who are unable 
to graduate in four years due to 
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said the California legislature 


GETS ATTENTION 


Students from all 23 Califor- 
nia State University campuses 
attended the California Higher 
Education Student Summit 
this past weekend to meet with 
state legislators at the State 
Capitol and advocate in sup- 
port of higher education. 


By Daisy Aguilar 


For the past 19 years, the 
California State Student As- 
sociation has hosted CHESS 
to provide students with the 
skills and empowerment nec- 
essary to demand for a quality 
and affordable education. 

“Advocacy.Day is an oppor- 


tunity on Monday for campus 
teams to meet with legisla- | 
tures to talk about issues im- 194? 1953 1959 1965 1972 1977 i983 “1998 1998 200) 200? 203 
portant to that campus [and] 
issues that are important to 
students system wide,” said 
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Toilet renovations on campus to promote water consciousness 


More than 500 toilets must be upgraded by 


Sept. 10 in order to receive grant. 


By Craig Sanders 


A government grant is partially funding 
Sacramento State’s toilet renovation to help 
the campus reduce water usage by 20 per- 
cent. 

Facility Operations Director Daryn Ockey 
said a grant from Proposition 50, which pro- 
vides money for public water systems, is giv- 
ing $150 per fixture to help Sac State’s Fa- 
cilities Services change out urinals and water 
closets with new porcelain fixtures and flush 
valves. | 

The money from the state is only guaran- 
teed if all 521 designated toilets are fully up- 
graded by Sept. 10, but Ockey said it is a do- 
able process and is not concerned about the 


amount of work ahead. 

“It is pretty straight forward,” Ockey said. 
“I don’t see any significant challenges. It’s 
just a matter of time.” 

Planned at the end of last year, the first 
shipment of materials for the project came 
in the beginning of March. One plumber has 
been temporarily hired by Sac State to install 
every fixture and will be assisted by three 
more. 

Ockey said the funding collaboration be- 
tween the state and the school happened by 
chance. 

Facilities Services was already planning on 
renovating the toilets when Ockey received a 
call from Ryan Geach, a Sacramento water 
conservation specialist. Geach said he had 


extra funds and wanted to use it at Sac State 
because the school is one of Sacramento’s 
biggest water users. 

“We could have done it on our own, but to 
get money that basically covers half of the 
project is huge,” Ockey said. 

Ockey said approximately $84,000 will 
come from the grant and the whole project is 
estimated to cost approximately $150,000 to 
$160,000, but it might be a little higher than 
that. The rest of the funds will come out of 
Facilities Services‘ budget. 

Even though the installation process is 
now underway, Ockey said they are doing 
their best to not disrupt students or faculty. 
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niversity partners with DA against domestic violence 


By Craig Sanders 


A Sacramento State partnership 
with the Sacramento County Dis- 
trict Attorney is providing com- 
munity support against domestic 
violence while opening educa- 
tional opportunities for students 
and faculty. 

In November 2012, District 
Attorney Jan Scully organized 
a two-day meeting with more 
than 130 agencies representing 
law enforcement, government, 
higher education and community 
outreach, to discuss as a solution 
against domestic violence. 

A family justice center allows 
domestic violence victims access 
to all needed services in one lo- 
cation. There are approximately 
30 centers throughout the United 
States, including San Diego and 
San Antonio. 

“The main goal is to meet the 
many needs of a victim who wants 
to leave a violent and dangerous 
situation by providing her and her 
family with what she needs to be 
supportive,” Scully said. 

The center will cost approxi- 
mately $300,000 to $400,000 and 
will be funded by a combination 
of public, grant and foundation 
money, mostly going toward sala- 
ries and utility costs. 

Fred Baldini, dean of Health 
and Human Services, represented 
Sac State at the meeting and saw 
the center as a natural fit for the 
campus to contribute. He said the 
partnership will allow for faculty 
research, student internships and 
community service opportunities. 

In return, Baldini said the cen- 
ter will benefit from several dif- 
ferent resources on campus. For 
example, Sac State’s Criminal 
Justice Research Center will cre- 
ate a business plan to look at the 
effectiveness of a family justice 
center and analyze the impact on 


the community. 

Even though the center is not 
a new concept, Scully said Sac- 
ramento’s version will have a 
unique edge over all the others. 

“Our goal is to have this serve 
as the national model because 
there is no family justice center in 
the United States that has a strong 
partnership with a university,” 
Scully said. 

Sac State’s Creative Service de- 
partment ts almost finished with a 
two-month long production of a 
film that covers the harmful ef- 
fects of domestic violence in Sac- 
ramento and helps sell a solution 
by incorporating local victims, 
law enforcement, government of- 
ficials and educators as supporters 
of the project. 

Creative Service Film Produc- 
er Laurence Campling said the 
video is intended to be a call for 
action, as the piece demonstrates 
a need for community involve- 
ment, commitment to the project 
and asks for more help. 

“We all have heard of domestic 
violence and we all kind of know 
what it is,” Campling said. “But 
if it hasn’t touched your life per- 
sonally, until you actually talk to 
people about it, it is hard to grasp. 
And even then, you don’t know 
what some of these people go 
through.” 

Once completed, the film will 
be used in presentations to the 
community and available on the 
center’s project website as a way 
to stimulate community interest 
and fundraising. 

Aside from research and pro- 
motion contributions, several Sac 
State officials are remaining in 
constant contact with the district 
attorney’s office, including Presi- 
dent Alexander Gonzalez. 

Baldini said it is exciting to see 
Sac State be recognized for a lot 
of its assistance on a project that 


could have a major impact on ser- 


vices provided to domestic vio- 
lence. 

‘This is exactly what a univer- 
sity is Supposed to do,” Baldini 
said. “Do things that matter in the 
region. Do things that help im- 
prove the conditions that we live 
mm. 

County District Attorney Plan- 
ning Manager Paul Durenberger 
said the next step is to find a suit- 
able location and the plan is to 
take over an already constructed 
location that is empty and not be- 
ing used, 

While Gonzalez said it is un- 
likely that the center will be on 
campus, Scully and Durenberger 
hope it will be close by as a means 
to keep the partnership actively 
engaged. 

“One of our hopes is that by 
having this link with Sac State, 
we can get to a different demo- 
graphic of victims,” Durenberger 
said. “There is a lot of young 
people going to Sacramento State 
that are in relationships and vio- 
lence can happen.” 

Durenberger said by catching 
cases early, the center can stop 
the cycle before it becomes more 
complicated with children or mar- 
riage. The longer a relationship, 
the longer it takes for the victim 
to leave, Durenberger said. 

Durenberger said his visits to 
other family justice centers has 
allowed him to better plan the 
project financially because he saw 
what worked and what failed. 

Mistakes such as relying on 
one grant to fund the project or 
becoming a county budget item 
are concepts that Durenberger 
said he knows to avoid because 
those programs had no strategy 
to survive once they were com- 
pleted. 

Scully said partnering with Sac 
State is exciting since the center 
will encourage students and fac- 
ulty to collaborate across multiple 
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A family justice center is not a new idea but it will have a unique edge over other 
centers. More than 130 organizations discuss the solution to domestic violence. 


disciplines in ways they never 
have before. 

In a meeting between Scully, 
Baldini and department chairs, 
they discussed how the colleges 
of business, education and nurs- 
ing all had the potential to offer 
strong contributions to the center 
in terms of job training skills, tu- 
toring, counseling and medical 
needs for victims seeking help. 

Cristina Gonzalez, a _ senior 
criminal justice major, said the 
partnership is a great idea. She 
took a class on domestic violence 
last fall and said there is a definite 


need for the center. 

Gonzalez said her class cov- 
ered certain domestic violence 
programs in the class, but most 
of them only catered to. specific 
groups of people like Asians, or 
only women and children. She 
said people need to remember 
men suffer from domestic vio- 
lence too. 

Gonzalez also applauded the 
internship possibilities with the 
family justice center. 

“It is refreshing to see more 
opportunities for students. Our 
major is impacted and there is 


only one criminal justice intern- 
ship program open for students,” 
Gonzalez said. “Having some- 
thing more available that gets us 
involved with hands-on work in 
the real world would be great.” 

Scully, who served more than 
20 years as district attorney, said 
the project is the most tremendous 
collaboration that she has seen in 
Sacramento. and the partnership 
with Sac State adds to that effort. 

“We want this to not be a law 
enforcement effort or an entity ef- 
fort, but a community supported 
effort,” Scully said. 
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information @lincolnilaw. edu 


Join us Information Day to answer all those 
questions you have about going to law school. 
Keynote speakers, GSA session, and Campus 
tour. For more information, visit our website at 
www.lincolnlaw.edu. 3 
(916) 446-1275 
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NLY off-campus housing! 


Everything you need, everything you want and a 
few extra surprises—ALL RIGHT HERE. 


¢ 42” Flat Screen in Each Loft 
Granite Countertops 
Stainless Steel Appliances 
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Expanded Cable w/Showtime 
Individual Leases 


BBQ Island 
Spa & Hammock 
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e Business Center 
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~——eee CHANGE THE WORLD FROM HERE ——— 


Sharpen your mind with graduate degrees in 
Teaching, Counseling and Public Administration 
and undergraduate degrees in Psychology, 
Management, and Health Services. Plus new 
online graduate degrees now available. 
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LEARN MORE AT AN 


INFORMATION MEETING 
at the USF SACRAMENTO CAMPUS 


Thursday, March 20, 6pm 


Learn more or to RSVP call 916.920.0157 
visit www.usfca.edu/sacramento 
Campus Walk 6pm - 8pm REGISTER TO| 


wk peep Benthelt* or email sacramentocampus@usfca.edu 
Candlelight Vigil 8pm - 9pm www.campuswalks-org 


Mental Health Fair 2pm - 6:30pm Rares celan ae eka 
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Sacramento Campus 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


WHY TAKE SUMMER SESSION? 
Finish a class in 6 or 12 weeks 
Complete GE requirements 
Take classes that are normally impacted 
Choose from a wide range of courses 


Graduate early! 


X 


= www.csus.edu/summer 
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JOIN US AT THE COVE ON THE 
1ST FLOOR OF THE WELL 


THURSDAY, MARCH 13'" 9:00 AM - 12:00 PM 
FRIDAY, MARCH 14" 1:00 PM - 4:00 PM 
MONDAY, MARCH 17'" 9:00 AM - 12:00 PM 
THURSDAY, MARCH 20" 9:00 AM - 12:00 PM 
FRIDAY, MARCH 21°' 1:00 PM - 4:00 PM 


Did you know... 





60% of CSU students 
are eligible for. financial 
support in Covered 
Califorma or Medi-Cal 





Health insurance 
could cost you 
less than two movie 
tickets a month 
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COVERED CALIFORNIA 
offers many choices of 
insurance companies 
and benefit levels 








© Visit with an Enrollment Assister. 

1 Learn more about my enrollment options. 

(© Explore my options with friends and family members. 
© Pick a plan and gather the things | will need to enroll. 
1 Enroll in a plan. 
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Sacramento State student representatives, from left to right, Zachary Corbo, Mike 
Sharif and Ryan Allain head met with several state lawmakers on Monday. 


CHESS: Board of Trustees ask 
for $237 million from Brown 


Continued, A1 


CSSA _ Executive Director 


Miles Nevin. “A lot of those 


meetings will be where stu- 
dents leaders will thank leg- 
islatures for their support or 
communicate with that legis- 
lature their concerns.” 

Before meeting with leg- 
islative representatives, 
CHESS attendees were 
trained Sunday on how to 
lobby for issues in a precise 
and effective manner. 

Students attended work- 
shops on how to cover issues 
like college affordability, 
achievement gaps and the 
state budget. 

CSSA _ President Sarah 
Couch said students are pre- 
pared to be as educated as 
possible in what is going on. 

“It’s a very exciting time 
where everyone is energized 
and informed about their ed- 
ucation and actually having 
the opportunity to advocate 
for themselves is amazing,” 
Couch said. 

CSSA Government Rela- 
tions Student Assistant Rob- 
ert Frazier said CHESS is the 
chance for students who are 
far away from the capitol to 
finally get their voice heard. 

“The key things [CSSA] 
stress is (that) legislatures 
serve us,” Frazier said. “We 
have elected them and they 
are there to help us.” 


Each representative of the 
CSU campuses had the op- 
portunity to discuss issues af- 
fecting their school and issues 
they learned about during the 
workshops. 

Although all campuses had 
individual issués to address, 
CSU’s main focus this year 
was to advocate for an in- 
crease to Gov. Jerry Brown’s 
budget proposal. 

The CSU Board of Trust- 
ees asked for-a $237 million 
increase in November, but 
Brown is only offering a total 
of $142 million, which is a 5 
percent increase from last fis- 
cal year. 

“The. board of trustees has 
asked for certain number of 
dollars and (Brown) has coun- 
tered with another number,” 
said CHESS attendee Zachary 
Corbo. “But unfortunately, the 
number is not where we need 
it to be most effective to we as 
students.” 

Students are asking for the 
extra $95 million to allevi- 
ate bottleneck courses, apply 
more research projects and ex- 
pand online concurrent enroll- 
ment courses, Corbo said. 

“We’re looking for [state 
legislatures] to really under- 
stand the issues that the CSU 
and its students are currently 
facing,” Corbo said. “Some of 
the challenges we’ll have over 
the coming years is obviously 
funding.” 


One of Sacramento State’s 
goals was to advocate for in- 


frastructure, specifically in the © 


science buildings, which are 
more than 50 years old. 

“We actually had to shut 
down one of the chemistry 
labs and that made it so there 
were less classes available, 
further impacting our. stu- 
dents,” Couch said. “We’re 
trying to evaluate how we can 
repair our buildings or create 
new buildings. That’s just an 
issue that happens in a number 
of campuses.” 

Since students only had 15 
to 30 minutes to meet with 
legislatures, their training also 
consisted in mock lobbying, 
where CSSA walked students 
through steps in how to sched- 
ule and confirm meetings and 
how to plan out what to say. 

Nevin said students were 
ready to meet with legislators 
to discuss issues that actually 
matter. 

“Students are not just show- 
ing up at the capitol knocking 
on doors,” Nevin said. “They 
have meetings. They have 
agendas, (and) they have tan- 
gible issues they’re going to 
be approaching. In certain cas- 
es, there are tangible requests 
for these legislators, such as 
*will you reinvest in higher 
education in California after 
all those years of cuts?’” 


General Education eliminates three 
units from Area D for fall 2014 


By Ashley Hurtado 


Sacramento State’s General 
Education Office announced on 
Feb. 20 the campus has reduced 
GE requirements for fall 2014 
from 51 to 48 by eliminating 
one course from Area D: Indi- 
vidual and Society. 

Associate Dean for Under- 
graduate Studies Sheree Meyer 
said in the revised GE pattern, 
students will have more flex- 
ibility in the curriculum and the 
subdivisions within the section 
were also changed. 

“The recommendation from 
the GE (and Graduation Re- 
quirements) policy committee 
had a number of components,” 
Meyer said. “One was to re- 
duce the total number of units 
from 15 to 12 and the other part 
was to remove the subareas 
from D, (which includes) D1, 
D1A, D2 (and) D3.” 

Students following the new 
catalog can select three courses 
from three different disciplines 
within the Individual and So- 
ciety area, without having to 
struggle with fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the sometimes 
confusing subareas. 

Heidi Van Beek, Academic 
Advising interim associate di- 
rector, said this change will 
not have a drastic effect on stu- 
dents, because all courses pres- 
ent in the previous curriculum 
will be available in the fall. 

“The change isn’t affecting 
students course options,” Van 
Beek said. “It’s just reducing 


their overall unit load in GE by 
three units and everyone will 
still be graduating with a great 
deal of breath.” 

The university also supported 
these recommendations ‘in ef- 
fort to be consistent with sister- 
schools and the Executive Order, 
which sets the standards for GE 
for California State Universities. 
The order decides the number 
of courses and units required in 
each GE area, but each univer- 
sity has the ability to require the 
fulfillment of additional courses 
and areas by its students. 

The Executive Order requires 
12 units, which means the uni- 
versity has the ability to reduce 
the number of units in Area D 
from 15 to 12. 

The change in GE require- 
ments will allow native and 
transfer students to follow the 
same area D expectations. 

“There is not a positive ef- 
fect for transfer students be- 
cause they were already atthe 12 
units,” Van Beek said. “The only 
students that were required in the 
past to do the 15 were those Sac 
State students who started here 
as first-time freshman.” 

The inequity between student 
requirement expectations was 
one of the reason the proposal 
for a reduction of units in area D 
was brought to the Faculty Sen- 
ate. 

The change in curriculum has 
already led to positive changes 
in students lives. 

“We have students who would 
have not been able to graduate 


who are now ready to graduate,” 
Meyer said. 

Meyer believes flexibility in 
GE requirements facilitates the 
experimentation and explora- 
tion that higher education, spe- 
cially these required courses, 
should provide. 

“T think GE’s are the kind of 
requirements that makes a per- 
son a better human being,” Mey- 
er said. 

Senior psychology major 
Yevgeniy Gavryush, a transfer 
student from American River 
Community College, believes 
the reduction of units will benefit 
some students. 

Students who have found their 
career path after 12 units should 
be enough, but for those who 
have not figured it out there ca- 
reer path 15 units could be help- 
ful, Gavryush said. 

Van Beek said in a way, it does 
not make a difference whether 
students take another class in 
Area D, because all students in 
order to graduate need to take 
120 units. 

“Students when they identify 
what their major is and they see 
how their major is enhanced by 


general education courses, there © 


is no limit to what would be 


limiting to a student,” Van Beek ~ 


said. “I don’t think their losing 
anything out of their education.” 


At American River, Gavryush ~ 


took five, three-unit courses that 
fulfilled Area D and all except 
for one benefited his academic 
and personal life. 
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Competitive Robotics battle at the Engineering, Expo 


By Ilian Cervantes 


Minutes before a tournament 
began, Sacramento State Com- 
petitive Robotics members can be 
seen preparing robots by tighten- 
ing screws, examining movements 
of motors or testing communica- 
tion between robot and remote 
controller. 

The Engineering Expo Sunday 
featured eight 1-pound robots 
that were deployed into a glass 
encased arena to battle, using 
various weapons and techniques, 
including spinning, saw blades, or 
using body weight to ram oppo- 
nents against the glass walls. 

“It is a nice way for students to 
be able to take some of their ideas 
and knowledge about science and 
mix it in freely with creativity, and 
not have to worry about harsh 
deadlines, grades and how they 
perform against their peers,” said 
Daniel Fraga, mechanical engi- 
neering graduate student. “When 
you take that pressure away from 
students, it is amazing what they 
can come up with.” 

Sophomore mechanical engi- 
neer David Sarver took first place. 
His robot, Jimmy No. 2, used a 
spinning technique that attacked 
by cutting into its opponents with 
blades. 

‘ Although the matches last 
three minutes or less, the plan- 
ning phase for the robots begins 
months in advance. 

For junior electrical engineer- 
ing major Nitish Khazane, the 
brainstorming phase began after 
the last robot tournament fall 
2013. It took three robot design 
drafts before he was inspired by a 
drill bit he found apne around in 
the shop. 

“Think of a scorpion,” Khazane 
said while describing his robot. 
“With a tail end that can rotate 
on a rod. At the end of the scor- 
pion tail, [ have a drill bit attached 
that will spin and lash out like a 
scorpion would.” 

‘Scorpios” weapon is an of- 
fensive technique that seeks to 
capitalize on the exposed tops 


of robot rivals. Khazane began 
building the frame of the robot 
after winter break. 

Khazane, also vice president 
for Competitive Robotics at Sac 
State, joined the club as a sopho- 
more and has participated in the 
robot tournament every semester 
since. His accomplishments, he 
said, are in part to experienced 
club members whom have helped 
develop tool craftsmanship and 
club management. 

“It was really through past 
leadership, than a specific class, 
that allowed me to be (confident) 
that I could build a bot,” Khazane 
said. 

Khazane said an issue for ro- 
bot competitors is having to fight 
against overheating. 

“Some of the motors would 
overheat during a battle, killing 
the motor temporarily,” Khazane 
said. “The challenge is to let heat 
dissipate without compromising 
defense.” 

Khazane said he is confident in 
this semester's robot design. 

“My bot stands a really good 
chance of dominating the compe- 
tition,” Khazane said. “The advan- 
tage that I will try to exploit is at-. 
tacking from above and targeting 
the structurally weaker points.” 

The ant-weight tournament 
(1-pound bots) is a chance to 
hone skills for the regional com- 
petition in Los Angeles, hosted 
by the National Robotics League 
in April, where students will 
battle 15-pound robots, Khazane 
said. 

Andrew Tschoepe, electrical 
engineering junior and project 
manager for Competitive Robot- 
ics took second place in the tour- 
nament. His wedge-shaped robot 
used its body to ram opponents 
into the surrounding glass. 

Tschoepe participated in the 
tournament last semester and said 
the way the weapon was mounted 


onto the frame of his robot caused 


it to cut into the frame as it spun. 
He also had issues with overheat- 
ing and removed the extra panel- 
ing on his design this semester to 
combat the problem. 


Tschoepe’s robot “The Surgeon,’ 
jousted this semester with a simi- 
lar base design, but a different 
weapon strategy, he said. 

“I attached the motors to the 
frame instead of creating its own 
chassis, and opened up the inside 
to create more airflow,” Tschoepe 
said. 

Another challenge came from 
using two different types of mo- 
tors, one to control the wheels, the 
other for the blade. This semester, 
his design included only one type 
of motor and ‘he removed the 
blade altogether. A wedge-shaped 
aluminum sheet covering the 
rectangular base acted as a body 
slammer by scooting opponents 
towards the glass walls. His first 
opponent lost a wheel moving 
Tschoepe to the next match. 

For Schoepe, the competition 
is about troubleshooting with a 
critical and creative approach, he 
said. 

“What we found this semester 
is that it is easier to help each oth- 
er out using a standardized model 
(for the robot’s frame),” Schoepe 
said. 

He said since he has competed 
in the past, he did not draft a ro- 
bot design on paper this semester. 


“It’s not that big of a project,” 


Schoepe said. “Part of it is just 
having fun. It is something we do 
to showcase our efforts and it is 
also traditional for the club.” 

This semester, the team expe- 
rienced technical difficulties with 
interference from the receivers in 
the robots and the controllers. 

“We are going to buy more 
receivers and transmitters and 
have them all matched up before 
the match,” Schoepe said. “That 
should reduce the interference.” 

Fraga said these types of com- 
petitions improve students’ ability 
to manage time and money, and 
also work with a team. 

“It lets you round out your 
skills,” Fraga said. “It lets you 
hone them a bit in an environ- 
ment that fosters it. That is really 
what aids in professional skills, 
the self-driven desire to keep your 


skills sharp.” 
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Robotics Club President Daniel Fraga works on building something new from salvage 
parts at the Engineering Expo on Sunday. 
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Sunday’s Engineering Expo showcased some of the Engineering and Robotics clubs, as 
well as a Robot Tournament, where 1 pound robots battled each other. 





Construction Management looks to diversify by adding women 


Construction Management Major 
By Gender 


By Kathleen Pizzo 


With a 100 percent post- 
graduation job placement rate, 
the construction management 
program on campus has proven 
to be one of the most success- 
ful departments at Sacramento 
State, but is looking to diversify 
by inviting more women to join. 

Construction Manage- 
ment Chair Mikael Anderson 
said there is a place for women, 
which comprised just 6.8 per- 
cent of the program in 2012, but 
the issue arises in part by the 
reputation and misinterpretation 
of the major. 

“T think a lot of times peo- 
ple think of construction man- 
agement as out doing the work,” 
Anderson said. “Really, you’re 
out managing the work. It’s a 
very professional degree that | 
think gets kind of a bad rep.” 

Anderson said many of the 
students within the program are 
men who were already a part of 
the trade. Women are different in 
that not many have been a part 
of the hands-on work prior to re- 
ceiving a degree. 

“You don’t see a lot of wom- 
en because it’s not very inviting 


for a woman who graduates high 
school to go do carpentry work,” 
Anderson said. “It’s not typical- 
ly something they do.” 

Construction management 
major Angelica Figueroa said 
she had no experience in the 
field when she chose her major, 
but was drawn towards the busi- 
ness and engineering compo- 
nents. 

“At. first I was iffy,” 
Figueroa said. “I didn’t know 
much about it, but I decided to 
just go for it and it’s been fun.” 

Figueroa said in classes 
there usually only two or three 
female students, and it took 
some getting used to. 

“Most of the guys are nice 
and they are helpful,” Figueroa 
said. “But it would be nice to not 
feel like the minority.” 

Figueroa also credits a 
misinterpretation of the major 
for the lack of women, figuring 
most people assume it is one that 
requires hands-on labor. 

“It’s a perspective many 
people have,” Figueroa said. 
“Not a lot of women join because 
of the word ‘construction,’ but in 
reality, you don’t really get too 
much into physical work.” 


Sac State is one of the only 
schools in California with a con- 
struction management program. 
With just 100 to 200 students 
involved in the program each 
year, the few amount of women 
in the relatively small major has 
become a national problem, with 
most schools hovering around 
10 percent. 

The decrease in the amount 
of women in the program since 
2008 was enough to motivate the 
department to take action. 

The College of Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science held 
a career day March 7 and invited 
women working in the male- 
dominated construction industry 
to speak in an attempt to cap- 
ture the interest of local college 
women. 

According to Sac State pub- 
lic affairs the goal was to bring 
at least 15 additional women 
into the construction manage- 
ment program for the 2014-15 
academic year. 


Construction management: 


professor Keith Bisharat said he 
has been adamant about getting 
women to join the department 
for years without much luck, but 
decided to help to coordinate the 


event. 

“Women can be very effec- 
tive in construction management 
because they are well equipped 
to understand a situation and 
solve a problem,” Bisharat said. 
“There’s a terrific opportunity 
for them in this field, and I hope 
we get a good result and get 
more women in the program.” 

Cici Mattiuzzi, director of 
the engineering and computer 
sciences career services, said 
in construction management, 
(many companies in construc- 
tion see women bringing differ- 
ent set of skills and talents to the 
table and find success in hiring 
them. 

“T have a lot of concern 
when | talk with companies and 
they say, ‘geez,where are the 
women?’”Mattiuzzi said. “In 
many instances there are none.” 

Mattiuzzi said the environ- 
ment within construction man- 
agement is a place where strong- 
willed women can potentially 
thrive. 

“It’s not a real user-friendly 
world for women,” Mattiuzzi 
said. “You have to sort of make 
your way in all areas of engi- 
neering, but in construction es- 
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pecially. These are strong per- 
sonality women they are not shy 
and unassuming. It takes a pretty 
big personality to run a construc- 
tion project and get everyone 
working in concert.” 

For the program, Mattiuzzi 
said this is the first heavy duty 
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attempt to get women into the 
program. 

“There’s plenty women like 
this that are interested in making 
a career out of that, and we want 
to introduce them to the oppor- 
tunities that are out there,” An- 
derson said. 





TOILET: Outdated bathrooms | FUND: Gradua- 
around campus cause trouble| tion initiative de- 
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The plumber will work in the 
middle of the night when not 
many people are on campus. 

Senior history major senior 
Haylee Lederer said she felt 
there were good and bad bath- 
rooms on campus, especially 
when considering how crowd- 
ed they can become. She had 
no idea the administration had 
not upgraded some toilets in 
over 40 years and said it is an 
unacceptable amount of time 
to let pass. 

“They should be restored 


more frequently,” Lederer 
said. “They are able to af- 
ford televisions all over cam- 
pus, but toilets took them this 
long?” 

Lederer said many of her 
friends are frustrated with the 
buildings that have the male 
bathroom on one floor and the 
female one on the other. 

Sophomore chemistry ma- 
jor Kristine Castro said she 
was shocked to hear the toilets 
were so old, but was glad to 
see Sac State addressing water 
issues in real ways. 

“It is kind of nice to have 


toilets that are more efficient 
because we have to do our 
part to save water,” Castro 
said. | 

Ockey said the outdated 
plumbing is a result of hav- 
ing an old campus and it just 
never became a big focus. 
But now, the college must 
represent good practices as 
a partner with the commu- 
nity and fulfil its obligation 
in terms of conserving water. 

“I can’t really explain why 
they stayed the same, but we 
have an opportunity so let’s 
fix it,” Ockey said. 


Continued, A1 


varying circumstances. 

CSU Director of Public Af- 
fairs Mike Uhlenkamp said 
although the ultimate goal of 
a university is to graduate its 
students, a performance-based 
model may look at the CSU’s 
retention rate of about 6 percent 
without incorporating the con- 
text behind it. 

“It’s about looking at overall 
performance and thinking of 
ways we'll do better,” Uhlen- 


kamp said. “But we must do it in 
a thoughtful way.” 

Uhlenkamp said _ideally,the 
state should find the best fund- 
ing available to serve its stu- 
dents without forcing them to 
graduate at an unreasonable rate. 

As a part of the CSU’s Gradu- 
ation Initiative, it designed to 
help increase retention rates 
while still providing an acces- 
sible education to all of its stu- 
dents, degree completion has 
been a priority. 


CLARIFICATION 


In our previously 
published article from 
_ the March 5 Issue 

titled, “Professor 
brings personal 
touch to her speech 
pathology class,” the 
use of cellphones 
for Dr. Roseberry- 
McKibben’s class 
was only referring to 
students using the QR 
codes found within 
her textbook. 
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Hispanic 
serving 
institution 
on horizon 


By Stephanie Magallon 


With 15 California State 
Universities already designat- 
ed as Hispanic-Serving Institu- 
tions, Sacramento State is only 
three percent away from being 
awarded the status. 

“It’s an aspiration for Sac 
State to become a Hispanic- 
Serving Institution,” said As- 
sociate Vice President for Stu- 
dent Retention and Academic 
Success Marcellene L. Wat- 
son-Derbigny. 

According to Title IV of 
the Higher Education Act, an 
HSI is an institution of higher 
learning with a 25 percent His- 
panic full-time undergraduate 
student enrollment rate. 

HSI members are accredit- 
ed, non-profit universities with 
a minimum two-year academic 
programs and 50 percent of the 
student population must be eli- 
gible for the Pell Grants. 

Although close to eligibility, 
Sac State still needs to meet 
the 25 percent requirement of 
Hispanic full-time enrollment 
and maintain that percentage 
for three consecutive years. 

President Alexander Gonza- 
lez said he is focused on mak- 
ing sure Sac State is ready to 
serve the growing diversity of 
students and community. 

“Becoming a Hispanic-Serv- 
ing Institution would enhance 
Sacramento State’s reputation 
as a campus that takes pride in 
recruiting and enrolling a very 
diverse student body,” Gonza- 
lez said. 

If Sac State becomes an HSI, 
it would be eligible to receive 
large grants offered by the U.S. 
Department of Education rang- 
ing from $400,000 to $600,000 
a year. Over $2 billion has 
been awarded to HSI desig- 
nated schools so far. 

Watson-Derbigny said eli- 
gibility would allow the cam- 
pus to add academic support 
services such as supplemental 
instruction, tutoring and advis- 
ing. 

Even though the grants are 
designed to help advance the 
Hispanic student population, 
services cannot be denied to 
any student and can benefit the 
school as whole. 

“There is.a need to close the 
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SACRAMENTO COMIC CONVENTION 
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Cosplayers from all around came to Wizard World’s Sacramento Comic Con to check out the vendors and 
artists, and catch a glimpse of their favorite celebrities. 


Sacramentans show 
their love of comics 


Wizard World Sacramento 
Comic Con dazzles 
the Convention Center 





By Andrew Paunon 


From Snow White taking pictures with 
Ninja Turtles to Spider-Man crouching on a 
staircase pillar for over an hour, fans of all 
ages attended the first Wizard World Sacra- 
mento Comic Con held at the Sacramento 
Convention Center. | 

The convention crowd was packed like 
a can of sardines due to the many cosplay- 
ers showing off costumes and catching the 
crowd’s attention. 

Cosplay is the combination of the words 
“costume” and “play,” where people dress up 
as their favorite fictional heroes and heroines. 

The walking paths were congested in the 
limited space as many pulled out cameras to 
snap a pictures of the cosplayers in their cos- 
tumes. 

UC Davis student Victoria Augusto not 
only dressed up as Marvel character Black 
Widow, along with her friends, who dressed 
up as different members of Marvel’s Aveng- 
ers.She tailor-made all of her group’s cos- 


showing off,” Augusto said. “It’s nice to be 
around other people who don’t think that 
spending the majority of your money on a fic- 
tional character costume is weird or a waste 
of time.” 

Augusto said the cosplaying at convention 
allowed appreciation for the many geeks in 
the community, giving everyone the chance 
to appreciate different kinds of obsessions. 

Melissa Hoppe, who went by the name 
Wind of the Stars as her alias, is a creative 
artist and costume recreator. 

“Therevare many ways to express yourself 
through different things,” Hoppe said. “‘Co- 
splaying and recreating costumes gives me 
the ability to express myself and my creativ- 
ity.” 

UC Davis. student LeRyan_ Burrey 
was dressed up as Nick Fury from the 
Avenger’s,which allowed him to feel like a 
kid again. 

“If you’re not taking the time to remember 
how to be a kid, you’re not living,” Burrey 
said. 

As there were many cosplayers, there was 
an equal number of artists and writers show- 
ing off their work. 

Sacramento based independent writer Aar- 
on Nelson, was promoting one of his comics 
“Marlow.” 





tumes. 


“It’s for the community and a little bit of 
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Attendees browse through 
the thousands of comic 
books that were being sold. 


Even the smallest of su- 


perheroes came to Wizard 
World’s Comic Con. 





Meat and cheese bar comes to Sacramento 


By Erika Bradley 


Located at 1050 20 St in Mid- 
town, Block Butcher Bar is the 
latest addition to the portfolio of 
co-owners Clay Nutting and Mi- 
chael Hargis, who also own in the 
area LowBrau ,a German restau- 
rant and pub in the same building. 

“Everything started from just a 
few ideas and bloomed into what 
it is today,” Nutting said. 

The Block Butcher Bar opened 
Feb. 24, with a deli concept that 
allows Nutting and Hargis the 
opportunity to make, in-house 
sausages. 

Nutting said the inspiration 
for Butcher Block came from a 
deli concept that could not be in- 
cluded into Lowbrau when it first 
opened. The co-owners wanted 
to have in-house meats and fine 
cheeses. 

The atmosphere of Butcher 
Block is darker and more sophis- 
ticated compared to the festive, 
German-esque beer hall of Low- 
brau. 

Butcher Block’s theme comes 
from an actual butcher block, 
which meat is cut on. 

“Nothing is more house-made 
than when you’re doing things 
from scratch and developing re- 
lationships with producers and 
farmers and sourcing your prod- 


uct from local farms,” Nutting 
said. 
Butcher Block and LowBrau 


Executive Chef Michael Tuohy 


describes the food at Lowbrau as 
mainly sausage and beer, while 
Butcher Block is a “salumi and 
charcuterie cocktail bar.” 

“The most popular order at 
Lowbrau are sausages and kale 
salads, and the most popular at 
The Block are salami boards, 
cheese slabs and brussel sprout 
salads,” Tuohy said. 

The restaurant is the only one 
in Sacramento serving meat and 
cheeses on a butcher bar. 

Tuohy said although prices 
are slightly more expensive than 
LowBrau, every item on the 
menu is quality food. 

Sandwiches and salads are $11 
or less while cheese and meat 
boards vary in price from $10 or 
more. 

“Its focus is not on sausage, 
but on cured pork products and 
fine cheeses,” employee Kaitlin 
McPhee said.”The bar is very 
much focused on single malt 
Scotch and North American 
whiskey’s.” 

Butcher Block is not only 
unique because of the meats and 
cheeses offered, but also because 
it is doing something different in 
the bar. 
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Butcher Block next door to Lowbrau is the only shop in Sacramento to serve meat and 
cheese on an actual bucher’s block. The atmosphere is laid back and authentic. 


“All of our single malt Scotch- 
es and North American whiskey’s 
are priced by the ounce and be- 
cause we [do that], the prices are 
adjusted accordingly,” McPhee 
said. “If people; want to really 
learn about Scotches and come 
in, they have th¢ opportunity to 
try multiple kinds of Scotches 
because it’s a smaller amount and 
smaller price.”/ 
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Customers Michaela Manago 
and Judith Bommer said they like 
the atmosphere of Block Butcher 
and think it’s a good extension of 
Lowbrau. 

“Michaela and I haven’t seen 
each other in awhile so we want- 
ed a place we could come and 
talk and I think this place is better 
[than Lowbrau], it’s more inti- 
mate here,” Bommer said. 
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Lowbrau has been popular 

amongst Sacramentans and 
while new, Block Butcher is 
generating interest. 
_ Even though Block Butcher 
is the second restaurant for Nut- 
ting and Hargis, they said it was 
still difficult getting another 
business off the ground. 
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EAPOSING 
STRUGGLES 
PART OF 
TERSTORY 


By Stephanie Magallon 


Sacramento State is honor- 
ing women’s achievements 
by hosting a variety of events 
throughout Women’s Herstory 
month. 

With the help of the Wom- 
en’s Studies Department, The- 
atre and Dance Department, 
UNIQUE, Women’s Resource 
Center and Multicultural Cen- 
ter, Sac State students will be 
able to attend 11 different 
events covering topics from 
female and male sexuality to 
women’s activism. 

Women’s Studies Profes- 
sor Elizabeth Mukiibi said 
the only way to end women’s 
struggles is by exposing stu- 
dents to the issues. ; 

“We need to raise con- 
sciousness about issues like 
the wage gap,” Mukiibi said. 
“The hope is that future gener- 
ations will create policies that 
will benefit women because 
they were exposed to these is- 
sues.” 

The Women’s Studies De- 
partment invited Sally Roesch 
Wagner to speak about activ- 
ism in the 1970s on March 19 
in the Hinde Auditorium at 2 
p.m. Mukiibi said the lecture 
will be an opportunity for 
women to learn where their 
freedom derived. 

“Before, women did not 
have all the rights we have 
now,” Mukiibi said. “Activists 
made it possible for us to en- 
joy our freedoms and gave us 
a voice. We thought it would 
be great to hear from Sally 
Wagner, who was a part of the 
beginning and knows the im- 
portance of women’s issues.” 

Wagner was one of the first 
women to receive a doctorate 
degree in women’s studies at 
UC Santa Cruz and founded 
Sac State’s women’s studies 
programs, which was one of 
the first in the country. 

UNIQUE Program Advisor 
Jamu Ajamu Lamumba said 
his program has collaborated 
with the Women’s Resource 
Center, Pride Center and As- 
sociated Students Inc. to plan 
events. 

“These events support the 
contributions women have 
made and continue to make to 
society,” Lamumba said. “We 
will be showing a documen- 
tary film that highlights con- 
tributions and brings light to 
the challenges women face on 
a daily basis.” 

The documentary is called 
“Girl Rising,” and shows the 
lives of nine young women 
who overcome major difficul- 
ties just to attend school and 
earn an education. The film 
will be screened March 19 at 
noon in the University Union 
Redwood Room. 

Director for the Women’s 
resource center, Pride Cen- 
ter and Multi-Cultural Cen- 
ter J’Lissabeth Faughn, said 
Sac State students need to be 
aware of the inequality be- 
tween men and women to help 
end sexism. 

“Sexism in our society can- 
not be resolved just by wom- 
en—men need to be a part 
of the conversation as well,” 
Faughn said. 

Faughn said she is trans- 
gender and surrendered her 
privileges as a male when she 
decided to dress as female. 

“I happen to be living proof 
that men and women are 
treated differently. As a fe- 
male, I am perceived as too 
aggressive or less intelligent,” 
Faughn said. “When I used to 
work at UC Berkeley, there 
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Nelson said he. saw a comics 
convention as a successful event 
for the Sacramento community. 

“There’s always been Comic 
Cons in San Diego and San 
Francisco, where everyone from 
all parts. of the country come to 
attend,” Nelson said. “But to- 
day’s Wizard World Comic Con 
is more of a local event for the 
Sacramento area.” 

According to Nelson, the con- 


‘vention is already planning to 


come back next year to Sacra- 


-*mento and doubling in size. 


The convention also featured 
isles of merchant stands selling 


comics, toys and accessories to 


the many fans browsing for their 


desired pleasures. 


Another important aspect of 
the merchants was to help col- 
lectors search for missing pieces 
of to their collection. 


Adam Kellenberger, owner 


of the online web store Adam- 


sComics.com, brought his mer- 
chandise to offer fans a variety of 


products to purchase. 

“Having a stand with different 
types of toys really helps cus- 
tomers and collectors,” Kellen- 
berger said. “I’ll tell collectors 
which toys haven’t come out yet 
and what’s new.” 

Many actors and_ celeb- 
rities attended the comics 
convention,which helped to gain 
attention for the event. 

Stan Lee, the mastermind be- 
hind the Marvel universe, Ralph 
Macchio, widely recognized as 
Daniel LaRusso in the Karate 
Kid movies and Jason David 
Frank, most famous for playing 
Tommy the Green Ranger from 
Power Rangers and Billy Dee 
Williams, famous for playing the 
role of Lando Calrissian in “Star 
Wars Episode V: The Empire 
Strikes Back,” were all on hand 
to meet fans and sign autographs. 

“It’s very rewarding,” Wil- 
liams said. “It means that I’ve 
done my job, when you’ve done 
something in your craft to give a 
favorable experience for a lot of 
people.” 
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Hundreds of vendors such as comic book stores, t-shirt 
shops and artists set up booths inside Wizard World’s 
Sacramento Comic Con held last weekend at the Sacra- 


mento Convention Center. 
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Flowers 


handed out on campus 
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was a male administrator that 
would never ask me or any 
of the other women for feed- 
back.” 

Many male students on 
campus said before coming 
to Sac State, they did not 
know there was a Women’s 
Herstory Month. 

Social science major 
Miguel Lopez said the first 
time he heard about Women’s 
Herstory Month was during 
an ethnic studies class. 

“We are the future of this 
country and if we are aware 
of the problem, maybe we 
can come up with a solution 
to close the gender equality 
gap,” Lopez said. 

Student organizations like 
Mujeres Ayudando la Raza, 
celebrated Women’s Interna- 
tional Day early, [on March 
6] by passing out flowers to 


women on campus to honor 
their success. 

“We decided handing out 
flowers would be a kind gesture 
to make women feel appreci- 
ated,’ said Mujeres Ayudando 
la Raza member Marcela De 
La Cruz. “We wanted to make 
women feel loved and beautiful 
on their special day.” 

Sociology major Patsy 
Jimenez said she has felt em- 
powered thanks to the organi- 
zations that have been holding 
events on campus to recognize 
women’s success. 

“Today I felt appreciated by 
the simple act of receiving flow- 
ers from the club Mujeres Ayu- 
dando la Raza,” Jimenez said. 
“The last event I went to, I heard 
professors, who were Hispanic 
like me and had also emigrated 
from Mexico, speak about their 
obstacles they overcame. This 
inspired me and showed me I 
can also be successful.” 
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“It’s very daunting,” Nutting 


said. “In the restaurant industry, 


if you don’t have enough. experi- 
ence, there’s a lot of unknowns.” 
The concept of design and 
building of Lowbrau was some- 
thing Nutting and Hargis wanted 
to come across as very approach- 
able and casual, while Butcher 
Block was designed to be more 
sophisticated and intimate. 
While being an entrepreneur 
may appear to be tough, Nuttin 
said he knows it comes down to 


belief and perseverance. 

“T think at its core, [opening 
a business] is really about how 
much you want what you’re 
about to do because there have 
been many times when we 
thought we were at the end of 
the line, but we kept going,” 
Nutting said. 

For customers who were 
pleased with LowBrau and its 
laid back atmosphere but want 
to try a restaurant with a darker 
and more intimate twist, Block 
Butcher will give customers a 
new experience. 
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achievement gap in our cam- 
pus,” Watson-Derbigny said. 
“Chicano-Latino students are 
the largest minority popula- 
tion on our campus, so there 
is clearly a need for us to be 
able to pursue those funds in 
particular to close the achieve- 
ment gap.” 

The Sac State fact book for 
fall 2013 shows a 22 percent 
enrollment rate for Latinos, 
compared to 21 percent Asian- 
Pacific, 6 percent African- 
American, 2 percent foreign 
and 1 percent American-Indi- 
an. 


Director of the College Assis- 
tance Migrant Program Viridi- 
ana Diaz, is coordinating the ef- 
fort to ensure Sac State becomes 
a Hispanic-Serving Institution. 

“Right now we have several 
programs that focus on access, 
but it is difficult to retain and 
graduate students,” Diaz said. 
“Additional funding will allow 
us to focus on getting students 
to enter but also complete a col- 
lege degree. I think it would be 
a wonderful opportunity to have 
the means to better support a 
population that continues to 
grow.” 

Diaz said most CSU HSIs 
have used grants to provide 


transitional support, tutoring, 
academic advising, internship 
opportunities and undergraduate 
research fellowships. 

Ethnic Studies Professor 
Elvia Ramirez said Sac State 
might be behind from becoming 
a Hispanic-Serving Institution 
because of two factors. 

One is a reflection of the de- 
mographic concentration of 
Latinos and Latinas in South- 
ern versus Northern California, 
and another is Sac State has not 
been sufficiently aggressive in 
its recruitment and outreach to 
Latino and Latina students. 

“T think we can certainly do 
more to reach out to the Latino/a 


~ BUTCHER: Laid back HISPANIC: Latino enrollment has doubled 


community as a 
Ramirez said. 

Within two years, the number 
of Latino students enrolled in 
the CSU system has doubled. 

In fall 2000, there were 
8,135 Latino freshmen enrolled 
in CSUs and the numbers in- 
creased to 23,046 by fall 2012, 
according to a profile of Latinos 
at Sac State authored by Diaz. 

Diaz said demographic pat- 
terns are helping Sac State meet 
the 25 percent of Hispanic en- 
rollment goal. 

“T foresee Sac State becoming 
a Hispanic-Support Institution 
within the next five years,” Diaz 
said. 


campus,” 








Learn how to market yourself 
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Essential Job Readiness Workshops 
as 


» Job candidates looking to get an edge 


to get the job you want! 


Join us for two information-rich sessions 


packed with takeaways you'll use not only 


now but for years to come. 


» Find out how to present yourself as the 


ideal candidate, in person and on paper. 


» Learn the skills you need to interview 
with confidence. 


» Get the latest job search strategies to 
achieve optimum results. 


Who Should Attend 


on the competition 


» Participants wanting a certification in 
job readiness 


Part 1 — April 7, Monday 
3:00 — 6:00 p.m. | 
Forest Suite, 2nd Floor 
University Union 


Part 2 - April 8, Tuesday 
4:00 — 8:00 p.m. 

Redwood Room, 1st Floor 
University Union | 
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Questions? Call UE] Human 
Resources at (916) 278-7003. 
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Course evaluations essential 
for constructive feedback 


By Kelly Abercrombie 


Student course evaluations 
need to be taken seriously be- 
cause without feedback, profes- 
sors are unaware of necessary 
improvements and suggestions 
made by students. 

Professors are assigned full 
loads of work each semester and 
have catalogues for guidance to 
determine what the course is go- 
ing to entail. They are on their 
own to create course syllabi and 
other course related material. 

Art — depart- 
ment chair 
Catherine Tur- 
rill knows the 
feedback pro- 
fessors receive 
is invaluable 
and that teach- 
ing is the most 
important thing faculty does at 
Sacramento State. 

“Data generated by mandated 
course evaluations are consid- 
ered, as are students’ written 
comments on those evalua- 
tions,” Turrill said. “They are 
considered both by the teacher, 
who uses insights from results 
to review how the course went 
(what worked, what didn’t 
work), and by faculty and ad- 
ministrators who review the 
teacher.” 

Last semester, evaluations 
were given online and in paper 
form. The online format is con- 
venient, but most students do 
not use it. Paper format is time 
consuming and usually given at 
the end of class period when stu- 
dents want to leave. 

Evaluations happen at the end 
of the semester, so results foster 
a full picture of a professor’s 
performance. Yes, finals week is 
near, but show respect and give 
quality feedback. 

After course evaluations are 
taken, information is then used 
by department chairs and deans 
to assess performance of profes- 
sors. 

“There are repercussions if an 
instructor receives low scores,” 
Turrill said. “An instructor who 
has a poor record as a teacher, 
based on results of the student 
course evaluations and other as- 
sessment tools, could be at risk 
of not being retained or promot- 
ed, depending how serious or 
long-standing (involving more 
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than one semester or academic 
year) the problem was.” 

Even though most ques- 
tions on the evaluations are on 
a scale, the idea is to capture 
what professors excel at and 
what they can improve on. 
When students lack the re- 
spect to give useful feedback 
they lose the right to complain 
about professors menial flaws. 

“T take evaluations serious- 
ly,” said junior sociology ma- 
jor Natalie Garcia. “It’s a way 
to tell professors how to make 
improvements.” 

According to Sac State 
academic technology and 
creative services website, the 
average response rate is 50.02 
percent, and response rates 
differ whether an evaluation is 
conducted online or on paper. 
It is not an indicator of actual 
ratings provided by student 
responses. Humanities pro- 
fessor Judith Poxon receives 
mixed messages from results 
of evaluations. 

“Unfortunately, I’ve found 
that many students blame 
teachers for their own per- 
formance, even if that perfor- 
mance is based on students’ 
lack of investment in the 
class,” Poxon said. “But I al- 
ways look at (the evaluations) 
and use them as a basis for 
thinking about ways I could 
improve.” 

Lack of concrete feedback 
by students on course evalu- 
ations needs to change, be- 
cause without the feedback of 
students, professors will either 
keep performing with medioc- 
rity or miss out on knowing 
how much their teaching is 
appreciated. 

Communication studies 
professor Carmen Stitt re- 
ceived varying comments on 
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A change in 
state funding 
is not the 
solution 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ith the California 
State University 
still recovering 
from more than $1 billion in 
budget cuts since 2007, the 
evolution of a proper funding 
model is being considered by 
California policymakers and 
higher education officials. 
Currently Sacramento State 
is awarded funding based 
on the amount of students 
enrolled, yet this may change 
depending on how many 
students continue to graduate 
in a timely fashion. In other 
words, the performance of 
Sac State’s students in areas 
such as classwork, exams and 
final grades, could become the 
sole determinant of how much 
money the campus receives. 
The preeminence on student success data 
and other metrics creates an inherent flaw 
with the performance-based model. With 
such measures in place, higher education 
institutions in California could potentially 
become assembly line factories, churning 
out graduate students without emphasizing 
the core mission of the CSU, which is to 
provide an affordable and quality educa- 
tion. 
The model has been included in 25 
states with several more in the process.of 
implementation, and many institutions with 
the numbers-driven standard have seen an 
overall increase in graduation rates. These 
initiatives differ in a variety of contexts; 
for example, some are directly tied in with 
tuition rates while others emphasize the 
six-year graduation rate. 
Yet other states, such as Maine, continue 
to receive criticism for implementing a 














mately 5 percent funding based on perfor- 
mance. Even such guidelines are under fire 
because the quantity of students gradu- 
ated is emphasized over the quality of the 
education, according to Maine university 
officials. . 

If such model were to pass in California, 
the emphasis on Sac State programs to in- 
crease graduation rates, which includes the 
Graduation Initiative, Academic Advising 
and First-Year Experience programs, would 
become the highest priority for the campus. 

Whether or not the excellence of these 
programs can continue to exist as they 
grow is an unprecedented and worrisome 
challenge. Academic issues and individual 
attention, especially in terms of class sizes, 
could be sacrificed for the sake of numbers, 
and while university officials will continue 
to ensure balance, it must do so without 
infringing on true student needs. 

This is particularly true of students who 
are motivated to learn and succeed, but 
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have not realized their full potential due to 
racial, economic and social reasons. These 
risky groups might be dropped from the 
university - or worse, from admission - out 
of fear from losing money. 

While the CSU and all California higher 
educations institutions have a responsibil- 
ity to evolutionize its way of preparing 
students for the future, it must respect the 
meaning of a well-informed, knowledge- 
able education. 

With a 2014-2015 proposed budget al- 
location of only $142.2 million, $95.4 mil- 
lion short of what the Board of Trustees re- 
quested last November, Gov. Jerry Brown 
has sent a clear message to the CSU: even 
with an improved economic climate, it will 
take years, if not decades, to restore the 
cuts higher education has sustained. 

It will never be the same. Yet arranging 
students on a conveyer belt and handing 
them incomplete degrees is not a solution 
either. 


her course evaluations. 

“The best (comments) are 
something along the lines of, 
‘What I learned in class is re- 
ally useful.’ Or when students 
who graduated some time ago 
say, ‘I still remember what we 
learned and I remembered that 
because it helped me,’” Stitt 
said. 

Do not underestimate the 
value of good feedback. We 
expect useful critiques on our 
work from professors, so we 
should do the same for them. 
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Money gets in way of life 


By Brittney Cracchiolo 


Money doesn’t make society happy, but spend- 
ing it does. 

From a capitalistic approach, the returns from 
working hard is what drives people. 

High-paying jobs allow people to splurge, but 
in order to get there, they need an education — 
which takes work. In the end, everything truly 
rests on an individual’s willpower to get what 
they want. 

Although currency may take many forms, it 
will-always be a staple in our infrastructure. A 


person who works hard for what they want, has. 


a better chance of achieving 
their goals. 

A theory created by psy- 
chologist Abraham Maslow 
incorporates the importance of 
money in life. Maslow’s “Hier- 
archy of Needs” identifies five 
levels of human. motivation. 
Each level is more complex 
than the last and requires each level beneath to 
be achieved before reaching the top. 

At the base of the pyramid are the absolute ba- 
sics of food, water and sleep. The second level of 
the pyramid is safety — employment, resources, 
mortality, family, health and property. 

Business marketing major Chas Filardi, a fu- 
ture Hornet, said he views money as an essential 
resource. | 

At'a young age, Filardi said he saw his dad 
lose a house because he could not afford to pay 
the mortgage — motivating Filardi to follow a 
different path. 

“I love money. I am so money motivated,” Fi- 
lardi said. “ I want to be able to buy whatever 
I want, and to provide for people if I have to. 
There is a difference between being money-mo- 
tivated and being greedy.” 

According to psychologist Melanie Green- 
berg’s article, “Is Money the Secret to Happi- 
ness?” in Psychology Today, money contributes 
to happiness, but is not the only component to the 
much larger picture. 

“Money may make us smug and materialistic, 
leading us to miss out on life’s simple pleasures 
and not fully appreciate the gifts of family or na- 
ture,” Greenberg said. 

Although money may positively affect some- 
one’s life, as Greenberg stated, it is not the only 
factor when determining happiness. 

“People can look at it as all you care about is 


money, but that’s not true,” Filardi said. “Fam- . 


ily is the most important thing to me. Money 
doesn’t make happiness, but who isn’t happier 
with a lot of money?” 

The third level of Maslow’s pyramid en- 
compasses love and belonging, which includes 
friendship, family and sexual intimacy. 

Pre-nursing student Angela Sarte said she 
thinks money could contribute to a temporary 
happiness, but true happiness comes from fam- 
ily and friends. 

“ I don’t believe money buys happiness,” 
Sarte said. “I believe it is all about love in the 
end and having unconditional support.” 

A strong support system can outweigh the 
worth of money for some students. 

“Money is just a piece of paper,” Sarte said. 
“It’s something you can spend, but isn’t an im- 
portant factor in the end that could buy you hap- 
piness.” 

When money is the backbone of one’s self 
esteem, there is a disconnect between how soci- 
ety identifies with material items and what truly 
matters to an individual. 

Undeclared freshman Gabriel Perez said mon- 
ey does not affect his self esteem because he can 
find a way around spending too much. 

“It doesn’t bother me. I can go and buy re- 
ally (inexpensive) things and make them look 
good,”Perez said.“I don’t like looking trashy, 
but I can make due with what I have.” 

The highest level of Maslow’s pyramid is 
self-actualization. It is described as a quest for 
spiritual enlightenment, a desire to give back to 
society and pursuit of knowledge. 

Biology major Shagufhta Bibi is a freshman 
at Sac State, and said money is a focal point of 
society because it is important for schooling. 

“It is something that controls our lives. We 
all work so hard (and) so much just for money. 
(Students) are here to get an education because 
we can get a better job for the future,” Bibi said. 

Money is necessary for each level of the pyra- 
mid and is meant to be a tool for society and 
it is up to individuals to decide how and when 
to spend it. Spending money on material things 
can only do so much while spending money on 
experiences, skills and adventures make the hard 
work worth it. 

Experience is the most gratifying thing one 
can achieve in life. By parting with money in 
order to gain experience, we become a society 
that places more concern on living, rather than 
our currency. 


ATHLETIC LIFE, 


A HEALTHY LIFE 
FOR DISABLED 


By Beth Jones 


Even with growing up in a 
wheelchair, loving your body 
is no different than the average 
person, but what matters in how 
someone views their body and 
having a support systems. 

In the disabled community, if 
someone has a strong support 
system full of athletic in-shape 
individuals, they are more likely 
to develop healthy habits, and 
in turn, obtain a healthy body 
image. But if that person is sur- 
rounded by unhealthy images of 
what it means to have a disabil- 
ity, then that is the only image 
the he or she can turn to. 

Junior rec- 
reational 
therapy ma- 
jor Jenny 
Zimmer is 
the perfect 
example of 
\ someone 
ee es with A Sone 

sense of self- 








worth. 

“Even though I was extra 
self-conscious because of my 
disability, I played sports and 
had a lot of people in my same 
boat that had disabilities (and) 
taught me a lot,” Zimmer said. 

These close-knit communities 


_are built of young people who 


want to succeed and have ben- 
efited from athletic experiences, 
so they are more likely to want 
to help the community later on. 

Much like the rest of campus, 
disabled students still see ads 
on Cosmo and Vogue about be- 
ing sexy or getting that spring 
break bod. But just like every- 
one else, if we have the support 
systems behind us, we are able 
to give those magazines the bird 
and embrace the other parts of 
self-image like education and 
athletic ability. 

















FRESHMEN 

PITCHERS ARE 
MOVING UP IN 
THE ROTATION 


By Curtis Manlapig 


It is never easy to come into 
a new level of competition, but 
Sacramento State’s two fresh- 
man starting pitchers, Sam Long 
and Jared Paderez, are taking 
Division I baseball head on. 

Both Long and Paderez are 
starters in the back end of the 
Hornets’ rotation and have met 
the challenge with positive re- 
sults. Long has been penciled in 
as the third starter, while Pader- 
ez has held down the fourth spot. 

Juniors Ty Nichols and Bren- 
nan Leitao are at the front of the 
impressive rotation. 

Both Long and Paderez have 


had difficult tasks this season, 


taking on teams that are consid- 
ered national powers. 

Long, who is 1-0 in three 
starts this season, pitched in two 
high-profile games against Fres- 
no State. Both games have been 
under the lights in a single-game 
series. The combined attendance 
of the two games was 1,707 
which a new experience for the 
freshman. 

“T haven’t been ‘used to it, 
playing in front of crowds like 
that,” Long said. “It was pretty 
cool to be able to pitch in front 
of that many people.” 

Long got the victory in his 
first career start at Fresno State 
on Feb.19, throwing five innings 
and giving up only two runs to 
the Bulldogs. The southpaw has 
started two games at Raley Field 
this season, getting the no-deci- 
sion in Hornet victories against 
University of Nevada, Reno and 
Fresno State. 

Long leads all Hornet start- 
ing pitchers with an earned run 
average of 2.50 in 18 innings. It 
is also Long’s first semester at 
Sac State, as he graduated high 
school early last December in 
order to join the team. Long has 
seen much higher competition 
since playing in college. 

“Pitching wise, in high school 
you’re gonna get a lot of strike- 
outs if you have good stuff,” 
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SENIOR SHOWDOWN IN NEST 


By Jillian Kweller 


Senior night consisted of six seniors, 
one united team and a whole lot of mem- 
ories. 

The Sacramento State gymnastics team 
made its seniors’ final meet in The Nest 
an unforgettable one as the Hornets hit 
all 20 of their routines for a season-high 
score of 195.275 

With that score, Sac State demanded 
first place in the three-way MPSF confer- 
ence battle featuring UC Davis, 194.800, 
and Alaska, Anchorage, 188.550. 

The seniors honored were Elideth 
Guerrero, Kailey Hansen, Kaila Kilwein, 
Maddie Montoya, Katie Osaki and Ash- 
ley Wooff. 

Osaki said the emotions were running 


high before the meet and knew it was 
going to be a good night for her and the 
team. 

“We all came together in the locker 
room and we realized we had nothing to 
lose, sO we just went out there and left it 
all on the floor, no regrets,” Osaki said. 

Osaki completed her senior night on 
positive note with solid scores on her two 
events - vault, 9.700 and floor, 9.725. 

“It was exciting to see Katie be the 
most consistent this year than I’ve ever 
seen her,” said associate head coach Ran- 
dy Solorio. 

With the chance of regionals out the 
window, being out of reach of the top 36 
collegiate teams, it took some of the pres- 
sure off the gymnasts and allowed them 
to just have fun. 


The seniors put on a show for 664 fans 
and had the crowd chanting by the first 
rotation. | 

“T felt like we were like all the big 
teams and how they pack their arenas,” 
Hansen. said. “Even when we threw out 
t-shirts was really cool. I think it makes 
it more fun and we feel more supported.” 

Wooff has remained a bar specialist 
throughout her time here at Sac State and 
finished with a season-high and career- 
high tying 9.800. 

The emotion was felt through The Nest 
as the team would rush the seniors for a 
huge team-hug after each routine. 

“Tt was one of the most amazing feel- 
ings to have the entire team swarm you,” 
Wooff said. “The excitement was just 
overwhelming.” 


Hansen and Wooff are Ventura, Calif. 
natives and have been together for years, 
competing with each other in club gym- 
nastics at GymJam Academy before com- 
ing to Sac State. 

Hansen said there was no better way to 
end her time at Sac State than with her 
teammates and the support of the fans. 

“T felt so loved and so blessed to have 
such a great team,” Hansen said. “It made 
my final routines in The Nest that much 
more exciting when my whole team came 
and huddled me and I almost fell to the 
foor. Just so much excitement and great 
memories.” 

Hansen recorded her highest home 
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Big Sky competition eases women’s tennis 


By Patricia Carpenter 


After a rough beginning this spring 
season, Sacramento State women’s ten- 
nis team is finding comfort in approach- 
ing Big Sky Conference action this 
week, hoping to regain its confidence 
again. 

Since 2003, the program collected 105 
consecutive wins in conference and is 
looking at a young Hornet squad to pre- 
serve that history. 

Women’s tennis head coach Dima 
Hrynashka said he does not find pressure 
being held accountable for this record, 


and said it is extra motivation. His main 
focus is to approach one match at a time, 
but hopes they the team is able to keep 
the record going. 

“So far the season is actually okay,” 
Hrynashka said. “We have played tough 
teams, ranked teaths and they’ve done 
pretty well, (especially) the freshmen.” 

Hrynashka said the women are pre- 
pared for conference because they were 
fortunate enough to play against five 
ranked teams this season. Although the 
women lost, the experience gained was 
essential to improving their game. 

“We talk a lot about what they are 


supposed to do, which way they have to 
play in tough moments and they already 
have some experience,” Hrynashka said. 

Sac State credits its 1-7 record to bad 
luck situations in tiebreaker matches. In 
three out of the women’s five matches 
against ranked teams, they have lost by 
one point. 

The women agreed they have to pro- 
duce their best effort and skills to be 
able to overcome the barrier of losing a 
tiebreaker. The team credits its ability to 
stay positive after losing those matches 
as a strength that previous squads lacked. 

Team captain Sophie Lohscheidt start- 


ed off her senior season strong, winning 
her last four singles matches, but knows 
it takes a team effort to claim victories 
over opponents. 

“After the losses, I talk to my team 
and tell them I’m proud of them because 
we have a lot of (younger women) so it’s 
not that easy,” Lohscheidt said. 

The women said they do not feel like 
they are going to face any challenging 
teams in conference, so they see it as a 
chance to build confidence. 
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Men’s basketball suits up 
for first round of tourney 


“We struggled together and now we won to- 


Game faces on, women’s 
basketball enters postseason 


Last season under Jamie Craighead, Sac State 


By Ryan Kuhn 


Sacramento State head coach Brian Katz felt 
confident all week his team was going to make 
the postseason. 

He even bought a brand new suit last Sunday 
and told the team he would wear it during the 
first round of the Big Sky Conference Tourna- 
ment. | 

His purchase was not in vain, as the Hornets 
defeated Montana State 84-59 and are now head- 
ed to their first postseason experience in eight 
years. 





gether,” said junior guard Mikh McKinney. “It 
was an emotional game knowing we can con- 
tinue our season.” — 

Not only did Sac State have to defeat the Bob- 
cats, but Eastern Washington also had to lose for 
the Hornets to be assured a spot. The Eagles lost 
to Weber State by four points. 

‘All along we wanted to get into the tourna- 
ment,” Katz said. “It was always our goal, even 
when we were terrible.” 
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By Satchi Hover 


After securing a third-straight Big Sky Confer- 
ence Tournament berth, Sacramento -State wom- 
en’s basketball team is looking to finally take 
home a championship. 

The Hornets have an overall record of 18-10 and 
10-10 Big Sky mark - good for seventh in the con- 
ference - and will seek to get things off on the right 
foot when the tournament starts in Grand Forks, 
N.D., Thursday. 

Sac State finished its season tied for sixth with 
Montana State in the conference, but fell to sev- 
enth because Montana State owns the tiebreaker. 


made it to the semifinals of the conference tourna- 
ment, but lost 74-53 to eventual tournament cham- 
pions, the University of Montana. 

Sac State first-year head coach Bunky Harklero- 
ad said he knows his team needs to be focused on 
both ends of the floor if it wants to make out of this 
year’s final round. 

“It’s called March Madness for a reason,” Har- 
kleroad said. “We have to have an unbelievable 
focus and energy. We’ll have to be hitting on all 
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Injuries holds back men’s tennis from expected dominance 


By Daniel Harrison 


After being selected as the favorites to win the Big Sky Confer- 
ence in January, the Sacramento State men’s tennis team has gone 
on a cold streak. 

A from a road trip that started in California and ended in Montana, 
has taken its toll, but sophomore Joaquin Marquez is relieved to be 
back home. 

“It’s nice to not have to travel and adjust,” Marquez said. “We 
went to Montana and then played Montana State again. It’s nice to 
have some stability.” 

The Hornets have lost five of their last six matches, two of which 
came in Big Sky competition. Some observers might think it is time 
to panic, but with a nine-game homestand approaching, junior Tom 
Miller is not worried. 

“It has been a hard start to the season, but I have every thought 
that we are going to turn it around,” Miller said. “It has not been 


easy, but I am optimistic.” 

Five of the nine games are conference matches, so the Hornets 
will look to bounce back, and do so quickly. 

The story of late for the Hornets has been injuries. Junior Marek 
Marksoo seems to be back to full health, but the team has been with- 
out junior Sean Kolar for the start of the season. 

Kolar underwent surgery on his knee prior to the season, but he 
has not been able to join the team, and he might end up being out for 
the season, assistant coach Kevin Kurtz said. 

“He aggravated (his knee) a couple weeks ago, so he might just 
make this his redshirt season,” Kurtz said. 

In addition to Kolar, the entire team has lingering injuries. Kurtz 
said Marquez is the only player on the roster who is healthy. The 
team is optimistic that being back at home will allow for recovery 
and for getting back to full strength. 

While the Hornets may be excited about playing on their home 
court again, even that is not for certain. The courts at the Rio Del 


Oro Racquet Club, where both the men’s and women’s teams play 
home matches, is being resurfaced. Due to the resurfacing, both 
teams will be playing on campus for the first time since 1998, with 
the men’s opening match coming on March 18. 

The Hornets are looking forward to playing on campus, some- 
thing the team has been trying to have happen for some time, but it 
never came to fruition. Junior Roy Brandys is hopeful it will be good 
for the team. 

“We are pretty excited,” Brandys said. “We have been trying to get 
a few matches (at school), but we were unsuccessful.” 

The early season road trip was a wake up call for the Hornets, who 
will need to rebound in order to keep their Big Sky hopes within 
reach. 

“It didn’t go how we expected too, but to be honest we lost to two 
better teams,” Miller said. “We didn’t put ourselves in a position to 
win so we got what we deserved and we are going to learn from it.” 
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Members of the women’s gymnastics team happily swarm their teammates after each of them finish an event. 


SENIORS: Leaving The Nest with success 
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meet vault score of the season of 9.825 and 
put up another 9.825 on floor as the last com- 
petitor on the final rotation, which secured 
the Hornets’ win. She recorded a 9.700 on 
beam to add to her successful night. 

“Kailey hit three for three, really stepping 
up knowing that her knee has given her so 
much. grief,” Solorio said. “She has learned 
quality, not quantity, and understood that she 
just needs to be patient.” 

Kilwein followed Hansen in an exhibition 
performance to finish her college career in 
The Nest, competing her usual three events. 
She also took advantage of a vault exhibi- 
tion in the first rotation, and anchored the bar 
lineup with a 9.725 to help reach a new Sac 
State season-high team bar score of 49.000. 

“We had a lot of high-energy and a lot of 
passion because everyone was wanting this 


win for our seniors,” Kilwein said. 

As a beam specialist, Guerrero’s did not 
have a favorable ending in The Nest. Regard- 
less of her 9.025 score, she said the enthusi- 
asm of the her team made her feel like she 
nailed it. 

“IT know I didn’t hit my routine, but the fact 
that my team did well made it feel like 1 did 
because it was just an exciting meet,” Guer- 
rero said. “I will definitely remember this 
meet for the rest of my life.” 

Montoya decided to give beam a try for the 
first time in a college competition, although it 
was only an exhibition. 

Starting as a frequent exhibitionist in the 
early season, Montoya moved her way up 
into the floor lineup as a consistent competi- 
tor and recorded a 9.65 on Friday. 

Montoya said time has flown from starting 
her freshman year here at Sac State, but she is 
ready for what’s next. 


“Working through injuries, it was hard to 
stick with it, but I’m proud of myself for do- 
ing that and being in the lineup now,” Mon- 
toya said. “We have two meets left, so it 
hasn’t really hit me yet, but I’m excited to 
start a new chapter.” 

Now it is time to prepare for conference 
championships after one more practice round 
against San Jose State this Friday. 

“T think after beating Davis we saw we can 
do it, and we are still in this,’ Wooff said. 
“San Jose and Davis may be making region- 
als, but that doesn’t put us out for conference. 
We can still win and we need to go in with 
that confidence.” 

The MPSF championship meet will take 
place right across the causeway in The Pavil- 
ion at UC Davis on March 22. 

“As seniors, we wanted to go out with a 
bang and i think we did that,” Kilwein said. 
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new positive attitude 
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When the Hornets gain more 
experience in the upcoming 
games, it will help them down 
the road when facing ranked 
teams. 

“If we think about those 
losses, it’s just going to keep 
going that way,” Lohscheidt 
said. “I’m really happy that we 
have conference matches right 
now so we can forget about 
that part of the season.” 

Lohscheidt said the two- 
week break in between the last 
match and conference play is 
the most important thing head- 
ing into the bulk of the season. 
It allows the team to recover 
from lingering injuries and 
soreness. 

Since her sophomore season, 
Lohscheidt has had inflamma- 
tion issues in her right arm. 
She said it is difficult for her to 
grip a racquet, but the time off 
will help with recovery. 

Senior Katharina Knoebl, 
who struggled earlier this sea- 
son with inflammation issues 
of her own, feels like she is ful- 
ly healthy, but does not think 
she played to her advantage in 
her first two singles matches. 

Mentally, Knoebl felt she 
could have prepared more, 
knowing the difficulty the 
squad is faced with. when it is 
continually handed a loss. 

“If you mention six times 
losing 4-3, it’s really hard, but 
it’s motivation for next time. 
We just have to keep it up,” 
Knoeb!l said. 


In the Hornets first practice 
since coming back from their 
seventh loss, coach Hrynash- 
ka boosted the team’s morale 
by having a left-handed only 
practice and a crazy outfit day 
to help the women move past 
their tough road trip. 

Freshman Alina _ Soltanici 
was able to pick up her first 
singles victory in the last 
match against Washington, 
which helped her gain confi- 
dence in herself. 

“It felt so good,” Soltanici 
said. “We’re all doing great. 
We all support each other. 
Even if we lost a match, we’re 
still telling each other that it’s 
okay because we’re a team.” 

Soltanici, a native of Moldo- 
va, said her slow start could be 
linked to her having to adjust to 
the format of college tennis be- 
cause it is much different from 
the European tournaments she 
is accustomed to. 

Although the pressure is on 
the team to maintain its streak, 
the Hornets said they love the 
challenge and know it will mo- 
tivate them to earn a ranking. 

For a team that has been 
knocked down _ consistently 
this year, the women have ral- 
lied around one another know- 
ing that picking themselves 
back up is their only option to 
stay in the hunt for a tourna- 
ment bid. 

Sac State will open up Big 
Sky Conference play at home 
on March 15 against Southern 
Utah and Weber State at Rio 
Del Oro Racquet Club. 





Softball returns home 
after demanding roadtrip 


By Clifton Jones 


Sacramento State softball 
is already looking for a much 
needed break from road play 
this season, having spent 19 of 
the previous 20 games on the 
road. 

The Hornets return home 
Friday when they. will play 11 
games at home. 

The Hornets will play Cal 
State Bakersfield March 15-16, 
Princeton University March 18, 
the University of North Dakota 
March 21-22 and Southern Utah 
University March 28-29. 

“IT am excited to be playing at 
home,” said sophomore pitcher 
Jennifer Hartman. “We are go- 
ing to use this homestand to find 
our groove and consistency that 
we have lacked so far this sea- 
son.” 

Up to this point of the season, 
Sac State is currently 8-9, the 
pitching staff has allowed the 
fewest runs a game this season 
in the Big Sky Conference with 
a 2.10 ERA. The Hornets rank 
second in batting with a .275 
average. 

The Hornet players are look- 
ing forward to much needed 
time at Shea Stadium. 

Hartman, who is the Hornets 
third starter on the staff, has 
done well recently despite her 
season record of 1-2 and 4.81 
ERA. At the Cal Poly Mustang 
Classic tournament she allowed 


four runs in one start and two 
relief appearances. 

Although Hartman lost the 
game against Stony Brook 
March 7,she settled down after 
the second inning, only giv- 
ing up one hit and sat down six 
straight batters at one point in 
the game. 

Hartman also was brought 
in relief appearances in the last 
three games of the Mustang 
Classic, relieving sophomore 
pitcher Kaitlyn Yerby, junior 
Caitlin Brooks and senior pitch- 
er Taylor Stroud. 

She pitched a combined five 
innings of relief including both 
games against Cal Poly and 
Fairleigh Dickinson. 

Sac State looks to better its 
home record. Its lone win so 
far this season came last week 
on March 4, against Causeway 
Cup rival UC Davis, beating the 
Aggies 5-0. 

Starting off right at home by 
winning games at home, usually 
means a successful season for 
the Hornets. There were three 
years in which Sac State used 
its homestand as a slingshot td 
winning conference and quali- 
fying for the NCAA regionals 
in 1993,1995 and 2008. 

The best year by far was in 
1995 in Sac State history in 
terms of total wins (40), win- 
ning percentage .727 and was 
ranked eighth in the nation, 
which is still the highest rank- 


ing in school record book. Its 
home record that year was 28-6, 
including a home record of 10-3 
in Western Athletic Conference 
play. 

Sac State also had three con- 
secutive years in which it fin- 
ished with 30 wins, after win- 
ning 10 of its first 15 games at 
Shea Stadium, from 2004-2006. 

From a coach’s standpoint, 
there is no burden of trying to 
make sure the travel arrange- 
ments are met before going on 
these road trips when the Hor- 
nets play at home. 

“It will be nice to be some- 
where we are comfortable, 
which is our home turf,” Perez 
said. “We like playing at Shea 
Stadium.” 

The coaching staff is hoping 
for a better start in conference 
than last year’s team in its first 
season in the Big Sky. Last year 
Sac State was 3-3 to start the 
season in conference, which 
translated into 7-8 regular con- 
ference season record. 

The Hornets are excited to 
have a bigger support group 
when they play at home this 
weekend. 

“It’s going to. be fun to have 
a much bigger support at the 
home games than when we were 
on the road,” Hartman said. 

The Hornets will start the 11- 
game homestand on Saturday 
against Cal State Bakersfield at 
noon. 


MEN’S BASKETBALL: First 
berth since ‘06, first for Katz 
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Since Katz took over the program in 2008, the 
Hornets have improved their win total from two 
during his first year to back-to-back seasons of 14 
wins each. 

McKinney said this was a win for seniors Joey 
Quigley, Jordan Salley and Kendall Groom, who 
were recognized before the game. 

“The only thing that was going through my head 
was to get the seniors out of here on a good note,” 
McKinney said. 

The Hornets were coming off their biggest home 
loss since they lost to UC Irvine back on Nov. 30 
and attacked quickly as they jumped out to an ear- 
ly 18-8 lead when junior point guard Dylan Gar- 
rity hit one of his four 3-pointers of the game. He 
finished with 12 points and six assists. 

Sac State increased its lead to 17 points as fresh- 
man center Eric Stuteville made a layup. He fin- 
ished with.10 points in the first half on 5-6 shoot- 
ing. 

“Although Eric is a freshman, he has a lot of 
skill,” Katz said. “Most centers don’t know how 
to guard the on ball, but he can shoot it [from the 
perimeter]. He is so versatile.” 
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In the second half, the Hornets extended their 
lead up to as many as 30 points with balanced 
scoring by McKinney, Garrity, Stuteville, fresh- 
men forward Nick Hornsby and sophomore guard 
Cody Demps, who all finished in double digits. 
Demps set a new career high with 17 points and 
added four rebounds and four assists. 

In the final three minutes, Sac State let its seniors 
receive some playing time with all three finishing 
the game with at least two points. The crowd was 
brought to its feet as Quigley dunked the ball on an 
alley-oop from Groom. 

“We talked about doing it before the game even 
started,” Quigley said. “I passed up the 3-pointer 
on the possession before, and when I saw Kend- 
all (Groom) get the steal, I knew he was going to 
throw it up there.” 

The Hornets travel to Ogden, Utah for the quar- 
terfinals of the Big Sky Tournament on Thursday, 
when they face the University of North Dakota, 
but to them, it is just another game. 

“We are just going to take it one game at a time,” 
Salley said. “We are just going to go out there, play 
our hearts out and see what the outcome is.” 

Tipoff is at 1:05 p.m. and can be viewed at Big- 
SkyConf.com or on the Watch Big Sky App. 
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Women’s Golf unimpressed 
with recent broken records 


By Patricia Carpenter 


The Sacramento State women’s golf team is 
still not satisfied with its season despite break- 
ing two program records and placing second at 


the Red Rocks Invitational in Sedona, Ariz. on 


March 2. 

The Hornets broke the lowest combined two- 
round tournament score by one stroke (602), 
which was previously held by their 2009 squad. 

For the second time this season, the team has 
been able to make history by placing in the top- 


‘10 for lowest 36-hole tournament. At the Rose 


City Collegiate in September, the women shot 
a 607 placing them seventh on the school’s all- 
time record list. 

Senior Lisa Persson broke an individual re- 
cord by scoring the lowest 36-hole total at 71- 
74-145. This achievement was previously held 
by Samantha Saffold and Julie Shutler with a 
147 in 2009. 

The team believes individually they still have 
room for improvement. In fact, Persson admit- 
ted they were unaware that they had broken 


those records. 


“I don’t see that record as anything big at all,” 
Persson said. “It was a good solid game, but | 


‘should’ve been shooting better. It wasn’t excep- 
tional at all.” 


Persson said she felt less confident in the 


‘second round because she had bad shots on the 
range, her putting was off and she scrambled a 
lot which put her score 2-over-par. 


She has shown success in her early rounds, 
but has yet to figure out how to lower her second 
round scores in the last three tournaments. 

“T felt a lot better in the first semester,” Pers- 


-son said. ‘““We won a tournament which is more 


important, and I feel like it’s a lot better than 
breaking a record.” 
Fellow senior Tiffany Nichols recorded a 78- 


71-149 total that moved her into the top-10 for 


lowest 36-hole scored in Hornet history tied at 
fourth. 
Nichols said the team’s mindset individually 


is to further develop each performance out on 


the course because there is always a higher goal 


_they can achieve besides setting records. 


The two seniors placed in the top-10 in the 
tournament with Persson tied for fourth and 


_Nichols tied for ninth place. 


Persson recorded her second career top-S5 fin- 


_ish while Nichols recorded her lowest 36-hole 


total as a Hornet. 

In the team’s previous. tournament, Nichols 
struggled to find her footing, but after having 
more time to adjust to her new equipment and 
swing, her latest score proves she is back on 
track. 

“It’s just about repetition when you’re really 
trying to make a change,” said Nichols. “With 
school, [and] everything else going on and play- 
ing in tournaments, it gets really tough to get the 


amount of time that you need to really make that 


change.” 
Nichols credits her supportive teammates in 


| helping her get out of her rut by encouraging her 


to keep working at her game and giving her mo- 
tivation to stay focused. 
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Senior Lisa Persson scores lowest 36-hole 
total at 71-74-145 to break school record. 


“I was more fearful because I didn’t really 
know what to expect from my game, but for the 
second tournament, for the first time, I was re- 
ally excited and looking forward to competing,” 
Nichols said. 


Nichols does feel more pressure this season 
because it is her senior year and will be her last 
opportunity to attain her goal of winning a col- 
lege tournament. 

No.1 player Sagee Palavivatana placed 33rd 
overall at 79-77-156. Palavivatana came off of 
her second-best finish this season in the Hornets 
last tournament and did not perform well. 

“T was a little disappointed in my second 
round again,” Palavivatana said. “Although I did 
better, I felt so close to playing really well, but 
ended up with a bad score, a little higher than 
what I wanted.” 

In the second round through six holes, Pala- 
vivatana was one-under-par, but had a couple of 
setbacks on the course which caused her to fin- 
ish 5-over-par. Palavivatana believes she is right 
there pushing through the door to get to her next 
level. 

The Hornets statistically appear to be sound, 
but their lack of individual consistency has been 
an issue. The team has to play their best collec- 
tively in order to achieve another first place fin- 
ish. 
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Track and field head coach 
known for breeding talent 


By Josh Leeper 


The Sacramento State record 
book has kept up with standout 
track performances throughout 
the decades. Recently, there 
have been plenty of updates to 
the book. 

The Hornets have broken 59 
of 87 team records since 2003, 
which was the first year head 
coach Kathleen Raske joined 
the team. 

The first record to fall under 
Raske was the long jump, bro- 
ken by Brandon Parker with a 
jump of 25-09.25. 

“It’s rewarding and exciting 
to see our athletes reach their 
goals and potential,” Raske 
said. “We’ve rewritten the re- 
cord books in the 11 years since 
I’ve been here.” 

The Hornets have broken 
21 records since 2011 — 13 
of them coming from current 
members of the team. 

The most current record- 
breaking performances took 
place at the Big Sky Indoor 
Conference Championship 


Feb.28. The team broke four 
records during the weekend; 
Dominique Whittington now | 
owns two records, while her 





teammates Morgan Pope, Joy 
Weems and Arrielle Holzendorf 
all broke records as members of 
the 4x400 relay team. 

Whittington finished the 200 
meters with time of 24.19 sec- 
onds. She clocked in at 54.09 in 
the 400 meters, and finished the 
race in first place. 

“We go into the race trying to 
run our best,” Whittington said. 
“If we break records, then that’s 
what we do.” 

The 4x400 meter relay team 
rewrote history by finishing 
with a time of 3:43.27 minutes, 
good for first place. The team 
broke the record last season, but 
it was eventually remove. 

“It feels awesome” because 
technically we broke the record 
last year and it got taken away 
from us,” Pope said. “We got 
disqualified during the first leg 
because the host team said we 
cut off another girl in her lane.” 

Pope also broke a record in 
the preliminary round of the 
60-meter dash, with a time of 
7.55 seconds, good for fifth 
place. It was the second record 
she broke, along with the 4x400 
relay. 

Junior thrower James Janu- 
ary broke the school record in 
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Arrielle Holzendorf competes during an event in 2013. 


the weight throw at the Jackson 
Invitational Jan. 25 in Nampa, 
Idaho to open the season. His 
throw of 19.61 meters, 64- 
04.00 earned him a first place 
finish. 

The team’s recent success 
in breaking records has been 
a team effort across the board, 
from the women’s shot put, to 
the men’s heptathlon. 

“It’s a collective effort be- 
tween players and coaches,” 
Raske said. 

The Hornets began their in- 
door success in 2011, when sec- 
ond-team all-American Ronald 
Brookins broke the 60-meter 
hurdles record with a time of 
7.75 seconds. The men’s team 
went on to break four records 
that season. 

The indoor success continued 
for the men, with five more re- 
cords being broken in 2012 and 
2013. 

Raske attributes the sustain- 
ment of this success to player 
growth. 

“Overall, our team has been 
able to do well because of de- 
velopment,” Raske said. “We 
have always developed talent 
here at Sac State. It’s our trade- 
mark.” 

The women’s indoor team 
broke five records in 2011, in- 
cluding second-team all-Amer- 
ican Lea Wallace’s 800-meter 
time of 2:03.07 minutes. The 
women’s team would go on to 
break six more records in 2012 
and 2013. 

One record the Hornets have 
not been able to break is the 
men’s 100-meter dash, set by 
Adam Banks in 1969. Chester 
Hynes tied the record in 1986. 

Ray Price’s triple jump re- 
cord of 51-07.00, set in 1970, 
has also withstood the recent 
barrage on the record books. 
Four other records from the 
‘70s, three from the ‘80s and 
two from the ‘90s have not 
been broken. 

On the women’s side, the old- 
est record still standing is Don- 
na Carey’s 100-meter dash time 
of 11.45 seconds. Three others 
from the ‘80s and two from the 
‘90s have also stood the test of 
time. All indoor records have 
been broken since 2000. 

As well as the team has been 
performing recently, these re- 
cords could come down as soon 
as this coming outdoor season. 

“| anticipate breaking records 
in the upcoming outdoor sea- 
son,’ Raske said. “As kids keep 
developing, new records will 
continue to fall.” 





WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: First-year coach guides team to tourney 
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cylinders.” 

Harkleroad said his first year at head 
‘coach for the Hornets has been enjoy- 
‘able, and making it to the conference 
tournament has made it all the more 
eventful. 

“You know it’s tough because you’re 
so busy and caught up in the moment,” 
-Harkleroad said. “But Sac State is a 


great place and I’m just grateful for the 
opportunity just like I was when I first 
got here.” 

Hornets’ senior guard Alle Moreno, 
who is the program’s all-time leader in 
3-point shots made, said while captur- 
ing a tournament spot is exciting, there 
is still work to be done. 

“It was pretty exciting winning the 
last game at home and clinching a spot,” 
Moreno said. “It’s exciting for about a 


day and a half, but then you realize (we) 
have business to do.” 

Moreno said that the Hornets will 
have to maintain their composure 
throughout the tournament if they want 
to come away with the trophy. 

“It’s going to take a lot of maturity on 
our part and I think we need to really 
play as a team,” Moreno said. “When 
we play as a team, not many people can 
stop us.” 


Harkleroad said his team will con- 
tinue to work hard until the end of the 
tournament, whenever that may be. 

“Until the last play of the season, you 
have to try to continue to improve,” 
Harkleroad said. “We’re excited for 
what’s in store and we’re going to try 
and do our best.” 

Southern Utah and North Dakota - 
who split the regular season title - will 


_ be the first and second seed, respective- 


ly, followed by Montana, Eastern Wash- 
ington, Idaho State and Montana State. 

The Hornets were a combined 0-4 in 
regular season matchups with Southern 
Utah and Eastern Washington, but split 
season series games against the other 
five tournament participants. 

Sac State will open its tournament 
play with a Thursday matchup against 
Southern Utah. Tip-off will be at 12:30 
p.m. 
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-Hornet pitcher Sam Long winds up during a pitch at a match against University of Nevada. 
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Long said. “In college, you’re not 
gonna be very effective if you can’t 
throw more than one pitch for a 
strike.” 7 
Sitting behind Long in the rota- 
tion has been Paderez, who has also 
shown impressive ability in his first 
four starts. The hard-throwing right 
hander is 6-feet-5-inches tall and 
has a 0-2 record on the season. 
Paderez has started one game 


at home against the University of 


Utah and three games on the road, 
most notably at Texas A&M and the 
University of San Francisco. 

Paderez’s best start of the season 
came at USF, where he went five 
innings, giving up one run on three 
hits and exiting the game with a 5-1 
lead. The Hornets, however, lost 
9-5 after multiple defensive break- 
downs. 

“To be able to play against 


BASEBALL: Big name teams are no problem for rookie starters 


schools like that and to take the 
mound against them, it’s a real big 
honor,” Paderez said. “With all that 
hard work I put in over the years, it 
put me in a position to play against 
teams like that.” 

Head coach Reggie Christian- 
sen saw confidence in the two 
young starters and has continually 
put them out there against the best 
teams. 

“Jared had a really good fall for 
us, one of the better falls of any- 
body on our staff,’ Christiansen 
said. “We knew (with) Sam coming 
in that he was going to be a guy that 
could start as well.” 

For now, both pitchers have done 
well for the Hornets, keeping them 
in every game the two have started. 
Expect to see both Long and Pader- 
ez take the mound when Sac State 
starts its nine-game homestand Fri- 
day against the University of Min- 
nesota. 
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THE STATE HORNET 
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IS ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS 


The State Hornet Publications Board is the governing body of the State Homet, the student-run 
campus newspaper of Sacramento State. Its primary function is formulating the Hornet’s policies 
annual budget and five-year plan; and selecting the editor in chief. The board does not make 
decisions about newspaper content. The Publications Board meets once a. month during fall and | 


To serve, students must be enrolled in at least six CSUS units and in good academic standing (GPA of 
at least 2.0), and they cannot concurrently hold any elected ASI office or position at the State Hornet 

newspaper. At-large representatives are elected by the student body through the ASI election process. 
Their terms begin June 1, 2014, and expire May 31, 2015. Meetings are generally held 10:30 am.to | 
noon on fourth Monday of the month, or earlier when required, while school is in session. 


To request an application, email Hornet Faculty Adviser Mark Ludwig at mdludwig@csus.edu. Completed 
applications should be submitted to Ludwig by noon Friday, March 14, at The State Hornet, iocated on the 
second floor of the University Union. For information, call Ludwig at 916-278-5612. 
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Health Birth 
Specialists Control 


*FREE Reproductive Health Care for Students! 


birth control, pregnancy tests, HIV testing, 
emergency contraception, confidential abortion services, | 
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Sunday Mass Times: 9:00am, 10:30am and 


Student Mass followed by dessert social 


‘Newman Catholic Community 
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" THE MOST WELCOMING COMMUNITY YOU 


7:30pm 


Wednesday College Night: 6:30pm - Mass, dinner, and an activity. 


5900 Newman Court Sacramento, CA. 95819 


916.454.4188 


FREMONT 
Presbaterian Charch 
Sunday Services: Classic - 8:55am Modern 


5770 Carlson Drive 
Sacramento, CA 95819 
916.452.7132 





Email: info@fremontpres.org 
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College Group meets 7pm Wednesday 
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1. the study of how adults learn 


classes designed for the adult learner. 


gn the experience around y 


William Jessup University’s School of Professional Studies offers 


Master of Arts in Teaching 


starting in June 
Visit jessup.edu/mat for more information. 


WILLIAM JESSUP 
UNIVERSITY 


333 Sunset Bivd., Rocklin CA 95/765 
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By Elizabeth DeCicco 


On the corner of Q and 
16th Streets stands Hot Ital- 
ian, a product of an Italian 
immigrant’s dream of open- 
ing a pizza restaurant in Cali- 
fornia. 

Co-owner Fabrizio Cer- 
catore knows what makes a 
tasty, tempting pizza. Com- 
pared to an empty calorie 
American-style pizza, au- 
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Final touches to the 
pizza are adding bariani 
truffle oil. 





Makes two 12 inch pizzas 


thentic Italian pizza is pre- 
pared with less meat, more 
vegetables, and a_ thinner 
crust. 

At Hot Italian restaurant, 
the pizza oven heats up to 
800 F. cooking pizzas one- 
by-one in just minutes. The 
dough is made with organic 
flour imported from Italy and 
stored for at least 24 hours. 

The longer the dough rises, 
the easier it is to digest, Cer- 
catore said. 

Making your own au- 
thentic Italian pizza simply 
requires using fresh ingredi- 
ents and the right preparation 
methods. 

Cercatore gracefully dem- 
onstrated the stretching and 
tossing of the dough from a 


ball without any rolling pin’ 


needed. The tossing action 
helps stretch the dough, but 
it’s not as necessary as flat- 
tening manually. The pizza 
chefs use semolina, a coarse 
flour resembling cornmeal, 


‘on the surface to prevent 


sticky dough. 


I PSU aE ae UNS Pe X 


For the Dough: 

3/4 cups (6 ounces) of water 

1/2 teaspoon of active-dry yeast (if using instant yeast, 
you don’t need to dissolve it during the first step) 

2 cups (10 ounces) unbleached all-purpose flour 

1/2 tsp kosher salt 

1/2 tsp italian seasoning (or any dried herbs of your 
choice) / optional 

For the Toppings: 

1/2 cup marinara sauce (1/4 cup per pizza), either home 
made or store-bought 

3 cups of mozzarella cheese (1 1/2 cups per pizza) 

l cup of mushrooms 

16 slices of prosciutto parma 

l _ cup of arugula greens 





About 30 minutes to one 
hour before baking, preheat 
the oven to 500 F. If you have 
a baking stone, put it on a 
rack in the lower-middle part 
of the oven before preheating. 

In a small bowl or liquid 
measuring cup, heat the water 
until it feels barely lukewarm 
when you test it with your fin- 
ger. Add the yeast to the water 
and use a fork or whisk to stir 
it into the water. Set this aside 
for a few minutes and allow 
the yeast to dissolve. The 
yeast doesn’t have to bubble, 
but it should be entirely dis- 
solved. 

Measure out the flour into 
a large mixing bowl. Add the 
salt and dried italian season- 
ing/herbs (optional) and use 
your hand or a whisk to com- 
bine. | 

Make a well in the center 
of the flour and pour in the 
water-yeast mixture. Use your 
fingers or a wooden spoon to 
combine everything together. 

When a cohesive ball is 
formed, transfer it to the 
counter along with any extra 
flour in the bowl that hasn’t 
been worked in. 

Knead the dough for about 
five minutes or until the flour 
is mixed in and the dough 
is smooth and elastic to the 
touch.The dough should still 
feel moist and just slightly 
tacky. If it’s sticking to your 
hands and countertop «like 
bubble gum, work in more 
flour one tablespoon at a time 
until it’s smooth and silky. 

Divide the dough in two 
halves. 

Shaping the dough: 

Tear off two pieces of 
parchment paper roughly 
12-inches wide. Work one 
piece of the dough in your 
hands and form it into a large 
disk. Lay the disk of dough on 
the parchment paper. 

Working from the middle 
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The Fiori pizza is taken 
out of the 800 degrees 
Fahrenheit oven after 5 
minutes. 


of the dough outward, use the 
heel of your hand to gently 
press the dough outward un- 
til it’s about one-fourth of an 
inch thick or less. 

You can also use a rolling 
pin for this part. You can make 
free-form pies, or if you’d like 
a circular pie, you can trace a 
large circle on the back of the 
parchment to use as a guide. 





Repeat with the second 


piece of dough. 

Note: The dough will stick 
to the parchment paper, mak- 
ing it easier for you to roll out. 
You'll bake the pizza right on 
the parchment paper. As it 
cooks, the dough will release 
from the parchment and you 
can slide the paper out before 
serving. 

Topping and baking the 
dough: 

Spoon only the sauce into 
the center of each pizza and 
use the back of a spoon to 
spread it out to the edges. 

‘Using a bread peel or the 
backside of a baking sheet, 
slide your pizza (still on the 
parchment) onto the baking 
stone in the oven. If you don’t 
have a baking stone, use the 
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CourTESY OF BY FLICKR CREATIVE COMMONS- CHRISSY FARNAN 


Pinterest, created in 2010 is a great resource for inspiring ideas and creativity. 


CREATIVE IDEAS 


By Anisca Miles 


There are numerous websites 
that inspire creativity but, ac- 
cording to wired.com, Pinterest 
is the latest website to surpass 
email in becoming one of the pri- 
mary ways people - over 70 mil- 
lion of them - share items online. 

Pinterest was founded by Ben 
Silbermann, Paul Sciarra and 
Evan Sharp in 2010 and, ever 
since, has built a steady fan base. 

“Pinterest is different from 
other social networks because 
other social networks normally 
make people upset (because of 
drama),” said anthropology ma- 
jor Kassanda Pay. “Unlike those 
sites (Facebook and Instagram), 


Pinterest is a way to learn, share, 
and be happy while doing so. You 
can definitely learn a lot more 
things scrolling through boards 
on Pinterest compared to your 
news feed on Facebook.” 

Business magazine Fast Com- 
pany stated in an article that Sil- 
bermann believed a digital collec- 
tion could be a powerful medium 
for self-expression; this is what 
inspired Pinterest and made Sil- 
bermann and his partners execute 
it. 

In an interview with business 
magazine Fast Company, Silber- 
mann said he wanted to create a 
place where interesting people - 
who did not necessarily see them- 
selves as filmmakers, photog- 


raphers, or broadcasters - could 
share and express their interests, 
ideas and hobbies. 

Pinterest users can browse 
categories of virtually anything. 
Some of the most popular cate- 
gories are do-it-yourself projects, 
crafts, cars and motorcycles, film, 
music and books, quotes, travel, 
women’s and men’s fashion, and 
technology. 

The website acts as an online 
bulletin-board for the users‘ fa- 
vorite images —- maybe a beach 
they want to visit, a quote they 
like or a dessert they want to 
make — allowing them to post 
and share onto what looks like a 
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Tips on Car Maintenance 
from Gary Houseman 


By Wendy Aguilar 


As college students, commuting to school is a 
reality for many of us. Not everyone has the luxu- 
ry of affording a new car without problems so here 


1. Inform yourself on the state of your car by pay- 
ing attention to noises and leaks. 

2. Save some money by changing basic things on 
your own such as an air filter. 

3. Have your car seen by a certified technician 2 to 
4 times a year to have your car inspected. 

4. Do not waste money by buying parts that you 
do not need. 

5. Invest in good gas. Get gas from Chevron, Shell 
or 76 and avoid getting it from places like Arco 
can destroy catalytic converters and can cause 
damage to the engine over time. 


Apart from Houseman’s tips, there are plenty 
of things students can do to try and preserve the 
life of our vehicles - at least until we can afford 
something better. According to Reader’s Digest, 
there are simple things we can do to prolong the 
life of our cars. 

Lighten up the weight of your key chain. Hav- 
ing a heavy key chain dangling from your ignition 
can eventually lead to ignition switch failure. 

Use tape from automotive stores to cover up 
cracked headlights or taillights to prevent water 
seeping in and causing damage to the lights. 

Keep your engine clean with a wet cloth while 
protecting the sensitive parts. A clean engine will 
run smoother. 


are a several tips on car maintenance from Gary 
Houseman, owner of Made In America/Made in 
Japan off of Howe Avenue and Arden Way. 
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You can diagnose check engine lights 
using this port, a bluetooth adapter and a 
smart phone. 


Try 8 DIY Car Maintenance Tips You Can Han- 
dle on moneycrashers.com or Save Money with 
Simple DIY Car Repairs on Yahoo Shine 

http://www.moneycrashers.com/diy-car-main- 
tenance-tips-checklist/ 

http://shine.yahoo.com/at-home/save-money- 
simple-diy-car-repairs-131700312.html 


LALENNIVE 
TASTES ON 
A SMALL 
BUDGET 


By Steven Senn 


Pepperfin tuna is always a 
crowd pleaser at sushi restau- 
rants, but it usually costs around 
$15 per serving and the portions 
are generally on the smaller side. 

The recipe is_ really easy to 
prepare and can be flawlessly 
duplicated at home for a fraction 
of the cost. Most casual cooks 
probably even have the few 
necessary ingredients already in 
their kitchens, but if that’s not 
the case, they can be purchased 
fairly inexpensively. 

Purchase tuna at a fish mar- 
ket such as Oto’s Marketplace 
on Freeport Boulevard or Suhn 
Fish in downtown Sacramento. 
For this recipe, sushi grade al- 
bacore tuna from Suhn Fish was 
used, but if you prefer red tuna, 
that will taste great too. 

Make sure the fish is sushi 
grade. Sushi grade means that 
the fish is safe to prepare and eat 
raw, usually due to it being flash 
frozen for a certain amount of 
time to kill bacteria. 





Ingredients: 
5 ounces sushi grade albacore 
tuna 


teaspoon diced green onions 
thinly sliced jalapefio 
teaspoons sesame oil 
tablespoons ponzu sauce 
(can be purchased in Asian 
aisle) 

S_ sprinkle of sesame seeds 


GD eke ee 


The tuna will be prepared at 
the market for you and basically 
just needs to be cut, preferably 
with a freshly sharpened knife. 
The sharper the better; observe 
a sushi chef — they always take 
great care of their knives and 
keep them razor sharp. 

Slice the tuna against the grain 
into 1/4 inch fillets and arrange 
them on a plate fanned out and 
overlapping so the sauce will be 
able to cover each piece well. 

Once it’s cut, add sauces to 
taste. Drizzle a teaspoon of 
sesame oil over the fish, trying 
to cover it evenly. Follow with 
the ponzu sauce, again trying for 
even coverage. Neatly place the 
thinly sliced jalapefio and the 
diced green onions in the mid- 
dle of the fanned out fish slices 
and lightly sprinkle with sesame 
seeds. Eat immediately, making 
sure to get all ingredients in each 
bite. Enjoy! ° 





A thrift store lover’s paradise on campus 


By Alex Hernandez 


On a Friday morning, the 
theatre and dance department 
is dead, except for the costume 
shop, where stress is at its peak. 
Inside the secluded lab on the 
third floor of Shasta Hall, fab- 
ric is flying, people are shouting 
at each other and the unending 
buzz of sewing machines. at- 
tempts to distract from the ten- 
sion floating in the room. 

It is the last weekday before 
the 12-hour tech rehearsal for 


Sacramento State’s latest theatre 
production, Intimate Apparel, 
and the costume shop is in over- 
drive, relentlessly trying to finish 
their final projects. 

However, right now is not the 
only time chaos ensues on the 
third floor of the theatre depart- 
ment. This is only one of seven 
shows the costume shop will be 
working for this semester. 

It is here, in this microscopic 
shop, that students from many 
departments on campus have 
come together to help bring the 


visions of directors and design- 
ers to life through the costumes 
and pieces they create. 

Audrey Walker, manager of 
the costume shop, credits the 
shop’s success to the work of her 
students. Aside from herself, the 
shop exclusively consists of ASI 
and Federal Work Study student 
employees and students com- 
pleting shop hours for theatre 
classes. 

“I am the only outside staff, 
everyone else is students that run 
this department. Without them 


we could not have a department 
here,” Walker said “Giving the 
students the projects, setting the 
budgets, that’s me. Everything 
else that happens here is a prod- 
uct of the students.” 

For Intimate Apparel and ev- 
ery other production the theatre 
produces, costumes are designed 
based off an analysis of the char- 
acters in the script. 

“When you read a script, you 
have to ask the who, what, when, 
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COSTUME: Countless closets stuffed to the brim with fashion 
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where, why and how on each charac- 
ter,” said Taylor Grossman, a sociol- 
ogy. major who is completing shop 
hours for her costume design class this 
semester. “You have to also ask, what 
are their tactics, actions, thoughts and 
background? Everything they wear 
must be accurate for the time period 
and personality of the character.” 

The shop is like a thrift store lover’s 
paradise. Countless closets stuffed to 
the brim with the fashions of yester- 
day offer Walker and the directors se- 
lections for costumes, ranging every- 
where from sharp suits reminiscent of 
Mad Men, 70s jumpsuits to victorian 
gowns. Anything not already there can 
be made by the Walker alongside her 
students, or rented from a local theatre. 


Colby says teamwork amongst students 
is vital for the success of the shop. 

‘You have to learn where you fit into 
the process and how you can make it 
work for you,” Colby said. “You have 
to collaborate with other students to get 
it done. If you try to work alone, you 
won’t accomplish anything. You need 
to take advantage of everyone’s abili- 
ties to make the best show possible.” 

As preparation for the show con- 
tinues, the demand for costumes in a 
limited amount of time leads to stress. 
After finishing a complete suit, wed- 
ding dress and lingerie, there is still a 
lot to do. 

“For this show, we are still making 
corsets and they are very difficult,” 
Walker said. “In the professional world, 
it takes three weeks to make one, and 
here we have had to make five in three 


through that stress by allowing them to 
shout, dance and lose their inhibitions 
while working. 

By overcoming the quick pace and 
stress of each production, students also 
develop close relationships while gain- 


ing work experience, learning lifelong - 


skills and an appreciation for the craft. 

“Any kind of backstage or costuming 
really is a lot of work that is so under- 
appreciated,” Grossman said. “It’s a lot 
of work people don’t realize goes into 
making the show happen. I had no idea. 
You have a whole new outlook.” 

After working in the shop for four 
years, Colby has been promoted to 
higher positions such as rentals man- 


‘ ager, where she has learned skills she 


can take with her when she graduates 
this fall. 
“The longer I’ve worked here, the 
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Staff member Audrey Walker and Dr. Elizabeth Galinioo work in the 
Sac State theater costume workshop. 


From there, 


amongst themselves. 


students work 
Walker to divide any needed projects 
Some students 
sew new pieces or alter old ones, oth- 
ers organize supplies, some help with 
fittings and others finish daily laundry. 

With the high amount of work pro- 
duced in the shop, students can quickly 
become overwhelmed before the open- 
ing of a show. After working on 37 
shows over the span of four years at 


with weeks.” 


though.” 


Despite the pressure, Walker encour- 
ages her students and focuses on re- 
maining positive. 

“Sometimes it seems overbearing, 
like we’re never going to get it fin- 
ished,” Walker said. “But I’m always 
proud when we conquer it, even if 
we had to go a little crazy to make it 


When stress builds 


more I’ve taken on responsibility,” 
Colby said. “I’ve learned how to man- 
age my time, how to market, and be 
able to see the pieces of a project and 
know how they’ll fit together later. Be- 
fore I had a fear of public speaking but 
this was a good place to get rid of that.” 

Also, Colby has found a family with- 
in the hectic tech rehearsals and count- 
less hours of overtime she has put into 
her work study job. 


in the cos- 


“The shop is a family that will adopt 
you, and you’ll love it, or youll know 
its not for you. But either way you can 
get something out of it.” 

What Walker finds most rewarding is 
passing on knowledge to her students, 
who she refers to as “her girls.” 

“I love when I hear my students re- 
peat something I have learned in the 
past to another person. Siera for exam- 
ple is graduating soon, and to see her 
grow is very important because we are 


here to educate,” Walker said. “Yeah, 
we have to put on a show and it’s really 
beautiful, but it’s all about the students 
and what they can learn during their 
time here.” 

Intimate Apparel will be playing 
March 13-23 in the Playwrights The- 
atre in Shasta Hall. 

Tickets are $13 for general admis- 
sion, $10 for Sac State students and 
seniors and $8 for children. 


Sac State, Senior sociology major Siera 


tume shop, Walker helps students cut 


“T practically live here,” Colby said. 
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social scrapbook. 

Once the user knows what 
images they like, Pinterest 
allows them to “pin” them 
into different categories, al- 
lowing followers to see what 
was pinned as well. Follow- 
er can like, comment on, or 
re-pin the images and ideas 
of others. 

One thing that sets Pin- 
terest apart from other fast- 
growing sites are the demo- 
graphics that bring the most 
traffic to the website. 


According to expande- 
dramblings.com, which pro- 
vides digital marketing stats 
and tips, close to 80 percent 
of Pinterest users are women 
between the ages of 25-54, 
meaning content on the site 
varies widely. 

Fashion major Madelynn 
Esquivias likes  Pinterest 
because its inspiration pos- 


_ sibilities feel infinite. 


“IT can get ideas on every- 
thing from bedroom decors 
to what meal to cook for 
dinner. People have so many 
unique ideas,” said Esquiv- 


ias “The content on Pinterest 
is infinite. Sometimes I can- 
not believe how much time 
has passed by browsing; it’s 
endless.” 

The world of Pinterest is 
full of innovative ideas and 
content generated by users to 
share with others, creating a 
special social network atmo- 
sphere unlike any other. 

Check out what some 
members of the State Hornet 
staff are pinning: Pinterest. 
com/janiceemelia, Pinterest. 
com/alexh09, Pinterest.com/ 
alexusnkearney. 
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baking sheet. 

Bake for about five minutes, hen 
rotate the pizza 180 degrees (most 
ovens have ‘hot spots’ and your 
pizza will bake unevenly if it’s not 
rotated). 

Bake for another three minutes, 
then sprinkle the cheese and mush- 
rooms over the top. Bake for another 
two to three minutes until the edges 
are golden brown and crispy. If you 
like your cheese browned slightly, 
broil for a minute or so. 

Remove your pizza from oven 


and let it cool on a wire rack. At this 
point, you can slide the parchment 
paper out from under the pizza. Add 
the prosciutto and arugula greens 
last. Repeat with second pizza. 

Let both pizzas cool for about five 
minutes and serve. 

From its lengthy menu, La Fiori is 
a common favorite pizza at Hot Ital- 
ian. It has tomato sauce made from 
locally grown tomatoes, mushrooms, 
mozzarella cheese, prosciutto parma 
or dry-cured ham and arugula greens 
on top. 

For a vegetarian alternative, broc- 
coli and roasted yukon gold potato 


pieces complement well to add tex- 
ture and create a flavorsome pizza. 

Mascarpone cheese, garlic, basil, 
cherry tomatoes, olives and pepper- 
oni are some of the endless possibili- 
ties to garnish a homemade pizza. 

Cercatore and other pizzaiolos, or 
pizza makers, at Hot Italian said they 
eat pizza every day, always chang- 
ing the combinations of meat, cheese 
and vegetables. 

(Recipe from fearless homemak- 
er.) 

http://www. fearlesshomemaker. 
com/2012/08/thin-crust-pizza/ 
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